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COMMON  SENSE  versus  SOCIALISM. 


In  claiming  the  attention  of  that  numerous,  intelligent,  and  estimable  portion  of  society 

the  working  classes  to  which  I rejoice  to  belong,  I must  solicit  indulgence  for  the  manner  iu 
which  these  pages  are  written  an  i candid  construction  of  the  matter  that  fills  them. 

I am  aware  that  many  profound  and  philosophical  reas'mers,  with  whom  I presume  not  to 
compete,  have  given  the  world  the  result  of  their  enquires  into  the  specious  sophistry  of 
Socialism  and  its  new  morality.  Yet  while  they  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  mote 
copious  writings  connected  with  this  system,  or  have  entered  into  public  controversy  with 
Mr.  Owen,  and  those  of  his  disciples  who  were  “men  of  mark  minor  evils  have  escaped 
unnoticed,  the  under-current  of  these  erroneous  and  dangerous  opinions  has  flowed  by 
means  of  their  small  gratuitously  circulated  tracts  into  many  a virtuous  home,  startling  and 
perplexing,  by  their  bold  assertions,  those  even  whom  they  fail  to  convince. 

Considerable  acquaintance  with  the  woiking  of  the  Socialist,  system,  and  the  persons  who 
adopt  their  principles,  enables  me  to  state  as  a positive  fact,  that  the  short  tracts  to  which 
these  pages  moie  particularly  refer,  are,  from  their  facilities  of  size  and  cheapness,  far  more 
generally  read  than  larger  works  on  the  subjects  they  treat  of.  They  contain  the  seed  of  the 
Socialists’  opinions — the  geim  of  the  evil;  and  while  more  important  productions  have  met 
with  various  replies,  these  tracts  have  been  widely  circulated,  comparatively  secure  in  their 
insignificance.  To  answer  them  might  be  considered  a task  unworthy  the  attention  of  a 
superior  or  highly  gifted  mind,  and  therefore  it  requires  less  apology  in  rne  of  my  sex. 
humble  alike  in  station  and  talent,  presuming  to  give  a plain  exposition  to  plain  minds,  of 
the  specious  and  mistaken  views  and  principles  of  the  vota'ies  of  this  new  morality. 

I confess  I -am  not  surprised  at  persons,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  well  intentimied*  and 
amiable,  being  induced  to  join  a society  which  professes  to  have  for  its  object  the  annihilation 
of  poverty  and  misery,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of  happi  ness  and  competance  ; such  a bold 
announcement  naturally  arrests  attention,  and  with  some  few  credulous  or  sanguine  minds, 
obtains  belief.  It  is  easy  to  believe  what  we  wish,  and  our  sympathies  arc  soon  enlisted  in 
favour  of  any  p’an  that  promises  happiness  as  the  result;  moreover,  the  pleasing  domestic 
title  of  “ Socialists”  to  designate  the  adoplors  of  this  new  theory  bv,  may  interest  some  minds’ 
particularly  as  I per<eive  that  the  moie  startling  and  o!  jectionable  tenets  are  not  so  often 
dwelt  on  in  their  writings,*  as  their  favourite  theme,  the  prevalence  cf  poverty  among  the 
woiking  classes. 

It  ha3  been  well  observed  that  this  age,  notwithstanding  its  advance  in  intellectual 
improvement  is,  nevertheless,  the  age  of  quackery  and  gullibility.  On  a little  reflection  this 
eager  credulity,  observable  in  the  public  mind,  aflords  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
adage — that  there  is  no  large  amount  of  good,  without  some  drawback  of  evil,  substrauing 
from  the  general  benefit;  thus  the  spirit  of  enquiry  that  is  abroad,  rousing  the  dormant 
energies  of  the  millions,  has,  in  too  many  instances,  degenerated  from  a healthy  appetite, 
discriminating  and  requiring  wholesome  mental  food,  into  a morbid  craving  that  sates  itself 
with  undistinguishing  voracity  on  any  garbage — no  matter  how  coarse.  It  is  no  abuse  of 
terms  to  say,  that  the  doctrines  dessiminated  by  the  Socialists,  are  a species  of  quackery  the 
most  dangerous,  because  the  most  specious,  of  all  the  various  nostrums,  mental,  physical,  and 
philosophical,  that  have  appeared  in  this  prolific  age  to  che.it  mankind  out  of  the  exercise  of 
jheir  common  sense.  I will  endeavour  to  prove  this  assertion  by  carefully  ana'.izing  the 
rest  of  Six  Social  Tracts.  *=» 


* Those  gratuitowrly  or  cheaply  circulated 
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Tract  “No.  1“  is  very  carefully  written,  and  contains  statements  eminently  calculated  to 
awaken  attention  and  stimulate  curiosity  in  a reader,  while  every  opinion  against  which  his 
reason,  his  feelings,  or  his  conscience  would  immediately  revolt,  is  carefully  suppressed. 
The  tract  in  question  professes  to  give  a “ sketch  of  the  various  and  conflicting  theories  of 
modem  political  economists:”  rather  an  amusing  announcement  in  a tract  of  eight  pages. 
A single  stroke  of  a pencil  may  as  we  1 be  teimed  a picture,  as  this  faint  and  garbled  outline 
“ a sketch  a few  sentences  in  inverted  commas,  culled  from  we  know  not  whom,  are 
inserted  in  the  three  first  confused  paragiaphs,  which  we  are  gravely  told  are  the  reasonings 
of  the  doctors  of  law  and  divinity,  of  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  of  political  economists 
of  various  parties,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  poverty  existing  among  the  working  classes. 

As  a curious  instance  of  the  unfairness,  not  to  call  it  gross  falsehood,  which,  on  a little 
reflection,  is  apparent  in  these  paragraphs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  America  is  trium- 
phantly cited  as  a proof,  that  political  power  being  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  does 
not  ensure  them  against  poverty  ; and  in  a note  to  illustrate  and  prove  this  assertion,  a 
quotation  is  made— not  fiom  the  works  of  any  recent  traveller — not  from  any  statistic 
information  — not  from  any  American  writer  of  character  and  eminence  — but  from  that 
most  ques’ionable  of  all  sources,  the  columns  of  a newspaper,  without  date  ! it  might  have 
been  last  year  or  month,  or  during  the  great  commercial  panic  in  1836,  or  at  the  period 
the  American  War,  any  time  or  none.  AH  persons  must  agree  that  a more  vague  and  loose 
manner  of  attempting  to  confirm  an  assertion,  could  not  be  resorted  to  : such  statements  are 
equally  discreditable  to  the  writer,  and  insulting  to  the  good  sense  of  the  reader. 

As  I shall  have  occasion  in  a future  part  of  this  address  to  comment  on  the  number 
great  names  which  the  writer  of  these  tracts  has  speciously  pressed  into  his  service,  l pass 
over  the  quotation  from  Coleridge  for  the  present,  and  pioceed  to  examine  the  statement8 
relative  to  the  two  communities  which  are  cited  as  examples  of  the  merits  of  the  system 
proposed  by  the  Socialists.  It  is  curious  to  remark  as  a proof  of  the  consistency  of  the 
writer,  that  these  two  model  communities  existed  in  America,  the  laud  which  they  state  to 
be  overrun  by  poverty  and  destitution.  The  communities  referred  to,  are  the  Rappites  and 
Shakers;  and  the  details  respecting  these  are  as  vague  as  the  newspaper  quotation  alluded 
to.  We  are  told  that  the  R ippites  are  a colony  of  German  emigrants,  who  settled  in 
America,  in  1803,  witli  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  stock.  No  number  of  persons  is  stated  by 
which  the  reader  can  form  any  estimate  of  their  comparative  poverty  or  wealth;  we  have  no 
^ account  of  what  drawbacks  or  responsibilities  they  had  in  helpless  children  or  women.  It 
is  but  tight  to  infer  that,  as  no  difficulties  of  this  sort  are  stated,  none  existed  ; and  therefore 

vj> 

these  Rappites  were  all  active,  enterprising,  intelligent  persons,  in  the  prime  of  life,  who, 
Jbeing  natives  of  a nation,  eminent  throughout  Europe  for  simplicity  of  manners  and  purity 
^pf  morals,  emigrated  with  the,  by  no  means  humble,  capital  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  at  a 
j period  when  land  was  to  be  purchased  at  an  uncommonly  cheap  rate — at  a period  when  the 
tide  of  emigration  did  not  set  in  so  strongly  as  at  present — and,  moreover,  at  a period  when 
CTLowever  abundant  American  produce  in  agticulture  and  manufactures  might  have  been, 
money  was  then  scarce,  and  a sum  like  that  named  wou'd  command  abundance,  and  backed 
by  industry  and  talent,  would  ensure  success.  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  prosperity 
of  t he  colony  in  question  ; the  wonder  would  be,  if  with  the  advantages  enumerated,  they  had 
^failed.  Persons  conversant  with  American  affairs,  or  acquainted  with  emigrants,  could 
adduce  instances  of  individual  success,  infinitely  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  Rappites. 


The  account  of  these  people  is  from  Mellish’s  Travels  ; and  if  the  compiler  of  the  Social 
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: Tract,  “No.  1,”  bad  contented  himself  with  one  quotation,  he  might  have  made  a better 
l impression  on  his  reader;  but,  as  in  the  former  instance,  he  rauliiplies  quotations  only  to 
5 his  own  confusion.  After  telling  the  reader,  in  the  words  of  Mellish,  that  the  people  were 
“ all  on  an  equal  footing,”  he  quotes  from  the  “ Penny  Magazine,”  which  sets  out  with  saying, 
“The  set  lers  bad  not  a single  shilling  of  their  own  when  they  first  embarked  in  this 
association!”  Here  is  an  extraordinary  contradiction.  What  does  it  mean  ? Did  they  borrow 
the  twenty  thousand  dollars  ? Were  they  really  without  it?  or  which  of  these  conflicting 
statements  is  to  be  believed  ? Some  note,  in  this  instance,  should  surely  have  been  added 
to  solve  so  knotty  a puzzle.  Another  equally  curious  discrepancy,  after  reading  that  the 
community  are  “all  on  au  equal  footing,”  is  the  statement  that  “The  management  of  the 
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colonr,  keeping  the  accounts,  correspondence,  and  direction  of  divine  servicf,  hare  been 
unanimously  entrusted  to  their  leader ! M.  Baumler.  He  is  assisted  with  three  directors, 
who  are  chosen  for  three  years,  but  one  of  whom  resigns  every  year — the  election  is  by 
ballot!'’  In  this  plan  we  perceive  a transcript  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  form  of  government 
that  has  been  the  model  on  which  all  governments  have  been  formed.  They  acknowledge  a 
governor  and  directors,  whose  authority  and  controul  they  submit  to;  what  matters  it 
whether  this  person  be  called  magistrate,  president,  protector,  or  king  ; he  has  all  the 
authority  belonging  to  these  distinctive  appellations : he  leads,  directs,  manages,  and 
controls  with  three  ministers  under  him.  It  is  idle  to  call  this  an  original  form  of  government, 
or  to  assert  that  it  differs  in  any  essential  particular  from  those  on  a larger  scale  which  the 
good  sense  of  society  have  concurred  to  receive  as  best  for  the  common  weal.  Equally  idle 
would  it  be  to  assert  that  the  primitive  model  community  were  free  from  the  party  spirit, 
which  human  infirmity  soon  introduces  to  disturb  the  best  of  human  inventions.  The 
incessant  elections  cannot  have  failed  to  introduce  ambition,  intrigue,  and  partial  dissatis- 
faction among  them,  else  what  necessity  for  the  ballot  at  their  elections?  The  ballot!  that 
veil  to  hide  a frowning  brow — that  mantle  woven  by  secrecy  to  envelope  opinion.  The 
ballot ! that  scheme  devised  to  meet  the  exigencies,  and  to  shelter  the  fears  and  weakness  of 
an  unjust  or  highly  artificial  state  of  society. 

I do  not  condemn  the  system  pursued  in  the  colony  of  Zoar,  I have  no  doubt  it  is  the  best 
that  could  be  devised  for  a new  settlement.  But  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a political  change, 
on  the  received  opinions  o t society,  1 confess  it  appears  to  me,  and  every  unprejudiced  mind 
would,  I think,  take  the  same  view  of  it,  to  be  a religious  community  ; who  feeling  that  confi- 
dence which  religion  so  eminently  inspires  in  the  virtue  and  integrity  of  their  pastor,  have 
confided  to  him  the  administration  of  their  secular  as  well  as  their  spiritual  concerns.* 
What  possible  resemblance  can  any  sound  mind  trace  between  the  theory  of  the  Socialists* 
who  denounce  and  disclaim  religion,  as  Christians  understand  the  term,  and  the  practice  of 
the  colony  of  Zoar,  where  the  people  unite  in  divine  worship,  and  elevate  the  individual  who 
directs  their  devotions  into  being  their  leader.  If,  indeed,  there  be  any  resemblance,  it  is 
such  as  the  ape  bears  to  the  human  form  ; all  that  is  elevating,  ennobling,  and  pure,  is 
wanting;  and  a gross  caricature,  a distorted  and  humilating  outliue  is  presented  to  our 
view,  etill  more  to  disgust  by  the  very  circumstance  of  having  some  traces  in  common. 

The  vagueness  of  the  newspaper  paragraph,  before  alluded  to,  in  the  important  matter  of 
date,  does  not  enable  the  reader  to  decide,  whether  the  prosperity  of  the  Rappites,  and  the 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  working  classes  in  America,  existed  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
if  it  did,  I think  in  England  we  should  give  a different  name  to  the  society  of  the  Rappites. 
Here,  when  any  set  of  moneyed  producers  or  speculators  command  tue  markets,  we  are  apt 
o term  it — not  community,  but  monopoly. 

The  other  community  instanced,  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  to  the  English 
working  classes  is,  the  society  of  “ Shakers.”  In  this  instance  more  than  even  the  former^ 
we  discover  a peculiar  religious  faith  to  be  the  binding  principle  that  unites  the  community  : 
and  however  erroneous  and  lamentable  a species  of  fanaticism  their  religion  may  appear  to  be, 
still  its  very  peculiarities  powerfully  tend  to  make  those  who  profess  it  a seperate  and 
peculiar  people.  No  mention  is  made  of  this  circumstance  in  the  tract  put  forward  by  the 
Socialists.  With  the  want  of  candour  apparent  throughout  their  writings,  they  forbear  to 
mention  the  extraordinary  distinguishing  peculiarities  that  belong  to  the  Shakers.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said  that  to  state  the  religious  sentiments  of  these  people  was  unnecessary,  as  it 
was  merely  their  temporal  affairs,  and  their  community  of  property,  that  was  worthy  of 
imitation  ; but  information,  deduced  from  authentic  sources,  proves  that  the  religious  faith 
of  this  singular  people  excercises  the  most  extensive  power  over,  and  is  intimately  interwoven 
with  their  worldly  affairs.  One  of  the  principle  rules  layetl  down  by  their  founder,  (Ann 
Lee,  who  claimed  to  be  a female  Messiah)  which  rule  is  strictly  adhered  to  by  her  followers 
— is  a rigid  celibacy  : married  persons  entering  this  community,  henceforth  live  seperately. 

*'  * Mr.  Rapp  and  his  followers,  by  whom  the  settlement  of  New  Harmony  was  occupied  hefore  its 
••  purchase  by  Mr.  Owen,  were  united  together  undr  r some  notion  «>l  a prophetic  character  in  iheir  leader  ; 
*•  or  of  such  spiritual  elevation,  as  made  him  more  qualilied  to  diieci,  than  any  one  else  amai.st 
«♦  them  a confidence,  which  guve  him  more  power  than  the  mott  despotic  rulers  of  thejnd  world  has  everpos - 
'•  wessed." — Finsbury  Lectures, — By  W.  J.  Fox. 
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distinct  is  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  that  though  they  attend  their  place  of  worship  at 
the  same  time,  they  do  not  enter  by  the  same  door.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  reason 
for  this,  unless  it  is  in  their  belief  “ that  the  day  of  judgment  has  already  commenced,”  and 
they  entertain  a wish  to  expedite  the  ending  of  the  human  race.  One  important  political 
consequence  of  this  singular  regulation  is  obvious — all  care,  expence,  toil,  and  sickness  in 
rearing,  educating,  and  supporting  children,  is  saved  in  this  community, 

When  we  consider  the  great  subtraction  from  the  poor  man’s  earnings,  and  also  from  all 
associations  to  support  the  young  and  helpless — when  we  reflect  on  the  heavy,  though 
necessary  and  endearing  draw  back  our  juvenile  population  are  to  the  adult,  the  prosperity 
of  the  Shakers  will  surely  appear  no  wonder,  free  as  they  are  from  these  expensive  and 
affectionate  ties.  In  short,  the  earthly  paradise  pointed  out  in  such  glowing  colours  by  the 
writer  of  the  social  tract,  is  none  other  than  a community  of  old  maids  and  bachelors.  The 
neatness  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  excellence  of  their  garden  seeds,  and  other  produce  is 
much  spoken  of;  the  white  caps  of  the  women,  and  the  collars  of  the  men,  are  extolled  to 
excite  admiration  and  emulation  : surely  it  wants  no  “ ghost  from  the  grave/’  or  rather  no 
• ‘great  social  father,”  or  ‘ enlightened  philanthropist,”  no  political  economist  to  tell  us  this 
— that  old  maids  and  bachelors  are  wonderously  particular.  Why  the  “ old  immoral  world/’ 
stigmatized  as  it  is,  could  furnish  a variety  of  instances  in  proof  of  this  surprising  fact. 
What  is  the  neatness  of  this  people  so  flourishingly  described,  but  proof,  that  having  no 
conjugal  or  parental  ties;  no  natural  channels  for  their  affections  to  run  in,  their  feelings 
expend  themselves  on  inanimate  objects  1 their  houses,  their  gardens,  their  manufactures 
supply  to  them  the  place  of  husband,  wife,  or  child,  and  they  lavish  on  these  their  insensible 
companions  and  offspring,  the  time,  care  and  talents,  which  less  artificial  persons  devote  to 
the  rearing  and  training  a generation  to  succeed  themselves. 

What  can  be  thought  of  the  fairness  of  a writer,  who  can  point  out  to  the  imitation  of 
the  working  classes,  a people  like  the  Shakers,  and  omit  to  mention,  as  one  cause  ot  their 
prosperity  a fact  like  this  ? Other  matters  regarding  their  religious  belief,  they  might  have 
ommitted  as  foreign  to  the  impression  they  wished  to  produce  ; but  this  fact  demanded 
notice,  and  no  honourable  mind,  no  candid  and  sincere  writer,  wishing  well  to  his  species 
would  have  omitted  to  mention  it.  Will  it  be  said  the  limits  of  the  tract  prevented  this  ? 
I reply,  that  if  there  be  one  species  of  publication  which  more  than  another  requires  to  be 
fairly,  honestly,  and  accurately  written,  it  is  the  short  tract.  When  we  consider  the  large 
and  important  class  to  whom  such  publications  are  usually  addressed,  who  are  too  often 
unable  to  go  to  more  expensive  sources  for  information,  and  whose  appetite  for  knowledge 
is  keen  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  gratifying  it,  and  whose  time,  moroever,  will  not  admit 
of  their  making  research,  supposing  they  had  the  materials  ; when  we  reflect  on  this,  what 
an  act  of  wickedness  it  is.  to  present  to  the  working  man,  eager  for  information  and  instruction, 
a wild  rodomontade,  purporting  to  be  a sketch  of  the  political  opinions  of  our  great  men 
and  winding  up  with  showing  as  examples,  and  extolling  as  earthly  paradises,  communities 
whose  main  principles  they  artfully  keep  in  the  back  ground,  and  by  dwelling  on  mere 
external  circumstances,  endeavouring  to  induce  the  belief,  that  these  American  religiou s 
associations  are  the  models  on  which  the  Socialists  purpose  forming  their  industrial 
communities. 

Having  thus,  by  garbled  statements,  wrought  on  the  curiosity  of  the  unwary,  thoughtless, 
or  credulous  reader,  (and  how  many  belong  to  one  of  these  classes)  ? the  next  step  i3  to 
present  him  with  an  estimate  of  the  labour  of  a community  of  five  hundred  persons  : 
certainly  the  most  curious  statement  ever  made  in  figures. 

A printed  arithmetical  calculation  always  carries  with  it  considerable  authority,  and  is 
generally  favourably  received;  it  silently  appeals  to  a reasoning  faculty,  which  almost  al^ 
persons  can  exercise  ; no  feelings  are  appealed  to,  no  passions  excited  ; figures  demonstrate  all 
they  assert,  and  therefore  demand  attention  ; but  unless  a reader  exercise  judgment  and 
discrimination,  he  may  be  mystified  even  in  this  plain  matter.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he 
fhould  cast  up  the  items,  and  find  them  numerically  correct  ; he  must  compare  and 
reflect  also;  and,  fearless  of  all  contradiction,  I assert  that  a reader  who  does  this,  will  noc 
be  satisfied  with  the  fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  tract  “ No.  2/’  purporting  to  be  a calculation 
of  the  labour  of  five  hundred  persons. 
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The  first  circumstance  that  arrests  attention  when  perusing  the  estimate  in  question,  is 
the  small  relative  proportion  of  children  that  are  introduced  among  this  five  hundred,  tw° 
hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  are  to  be  men  and  women  ; this  is  the  statement: — 

“ In  a working  population  of  five  hundred  persons  of  the  ordinary  'proportions  ofmen,  women, 
and  children,  two  thirds,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  could  be  competent  to  labour.’’ 

It  is  a curious  specimen  of  want  of  arithmetical  accuracy,  that  in  the  calculation  which 
follows,  instead  of  the  labour  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  (already  a large  number 
out  of  five  hundred)  being  computed,  we  have  a calculation  of  the  labour  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty-nine,  and  the  children  to  be  supported  in  infant  and  other  schools,  is  only  one 
hundred  and  forty  one,  the  smallest  number  that  could  be  possibly  assigned,  as  the  helpless 
offspring  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  women,  considerably  less  than  three  children 
to  two  conples,  supposing  the  adults  married  persons,  no  children  in  the  actual  state  of 
infancy  are  calculated  for  ; consequently  the  whole  of  the  labour  of  thetwo  hundred  and  twenty 
men  and  women  is  estimated  without  any  draw-back  for  sickness,  or  the  time  inevitably 
consumed,  in  the  nurture  and  attendance  of  very  young  children  in  the  first  stages  of 
infancy.  Seventeen  females  and  eight  males  are  assigned  as  managers  of  infant  and  other 
schools,  for  the  education  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-one  children  ; but  nurslings  unable 
to  go  to  school  are  not  mentioned,  consequently  we  have  here  a very  singular  community, 
difficult  indeed  to  match,  such  in  fact  as  could  only  exist  in  the  brain  of  the  calculator.  No 
restriction  as  to  age,  family,  &c.,  is  stated;  but  where  one  hundred  and  ten  couples  are  to 
be  found  with  so  few  children,  and  those  at  such  desirable  ages  I cannot  tell,  certainly  no 
statistic  accounts  with  which  I am  acquainted  give  such  results  It  is  no  uncommon  matter 
to  find  the  number  of  men  and  women  specified,  with  an  offspring  amounting  to  three  or 
four  times  their  own  number,  none  of  them  able  to  work.  In  the  gross  amount  of  children 
calculated  in  this  curious  estimate,  eighty-three  are  at  first  stated  as  able  to  work;  but  as  I 
have  shewn  they  make  a mis-calculation,  the  labour  of  one  hundred  and  nine  children  is 
estimated  : so  much  for  the  numerical  skill  displayed,  and  the  very  singular  circumstances 
of  the  community  being  free  from  the  cares  and  expense  of  helpless  children. 

Several  equally  strange  anomilies  present  themselves  when  the  division  of  labour  is 
considered.  It  seems  the  society  is  to  avail  itself  of  the  use  of  machinery,  which  I may 
remark,  en  passant,  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  system  of  competition  which  the  Socialists 
charge  as  the  source  of  so  much  vice  and  misery  ; nevertheless,  whatever  gave  rise  to  it, 
with  characteristic  consistency  (!)  they  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages.  I will  not 
remark  on  the  large  number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  comparison  to  those 
occupied  in  trades  and  manufactures,  though  their  amount  might  be  dwelt  on  to  prove 
another  inaccuracy ; but  any  one  acquainted  with  domestic  economy  will  perceive  at  a 
glance  that  the  thirty-six  women  and  ten  girls  who  are  to  execute  the  “cooking,  washing, 
making  clothes,  &c.”  for  this  new  moral  community  of  five  hundred,  will  have  no  sinecure, 
whatever  recreations  and  pleasures  this  philosophical  earthly  paradise  presents  to  its  other 
dwellers,  these  women  and  girls  must  be  very  slaves — absolute  helots ! Not  to  speak  of  the 
incongruity  and  absurdity  of  people  who  wash  and  cook  for  a community,  making  the  clothes 
also,  what  the  &c.  is  to  comprehend  I cannot  imagine,  perhaps  it  is  inserted  as  a security 
that  the  spare  time  of  these  individuals  shall  be  filled  up.  Dividing  the  community  it  will 
be  found  that  the  number  of  persqns  for  whom  “cooking,  washing,  making  clothes,  &c.”  is 
to  be  done  is,  to  thirty-six  women,  eleven  each  ; to  eight  girls, -six  each  ; to  two  girls,  five  each, 
exclusive  of  their  labour  for  themselves,  full  twice  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  performed. 
When  Miss  Martineau  is  quoted  as  saying  : “ as  for  the  Rappites  it  is  wonderful  they  work 
at  all,  unless  it  be  for  the  want  of  something  to  do/’  The  only  point  of  resemblance  that 
could  be  traced  between  the  S'.cialists  and  the  Rappites  in  this  particular,  would  be  the 
equal  wonder  that  any  person  “ could  work  at  all,”  devoid  of  hope  as  they  must  be,  that  they 
could  ever  perform  their  endless  task.  By  a parity  of  reasoning  a reader  has  a right  to 
conclude  that  the  labour  of  the  rest  of  the  community  is  similarly  over  calculated.  If  it  be 
not,  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  equality?  Which  of  these  two  opinions  is  to  be  adopted? 
that  it  is  altogether  a florid  miscalculation,  or  that  thirty-six  women  and  ten  girl  slaves 
are  to  be  maintained  among  this  equal  community  ? A very  awkward  and  intractable  thing 
is  this  same  equality,  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  woven  into  any  community  of 
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persons,  and  most  certainly  not  existing  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  plan  in  question.  A very 
oblique  view  does  the  Socialist  take  of  existing  society,  when  he  sees  only  the  distinctions 
of  poverty  and  riches.  An  unprejudiced  observer  perceives  a variety  of  minute  shades  and 
gradations  in  human  conditions  with  which  pecuniary  resources  has  nothing  to  do.  Vulgar 
wealth  and  genteel  poverty  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  street,  creating  very  wide  and  marked 
distinctions.  If  this  be  an  evil,  it  is  one  that  would  inevitably  exist  in  this  society.  For 
instance,  those  persons  who  “ who  wash,  cook,  make  clothes,  &c.”  however  valuable  to  the 
society  and  inestimable  in  themselves,  must,  as  a necessity  of  their  occupation,  have  the 
warped  form,  the  hard  hands,  the  coarse  and  disarranged  apparel,  inseparable  from  hard  and 
unceasing  toil:  in  strong  contrast  with  these,  would  be  the  seventeen  female  and  eight 
male  teachers  of  the  infant  and  other  schools,  who,  as  their  labour  was  chiefly  mental  and 
very  much  lighter,  would  present,  personally,  an  infinitely  superior  appearance  ; trivial  as 
this  matter  in  itself  really  is,  such  “ trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things,”  and  if  it  did  not 
immediately  create  absolute  pride  in  the  one  party,  and  mortification  in  the  other,  it  would 
certainly  present  a very  marked  distinction  in  the  outset  which  could  not  fail  to  go  on 
increasing,  until  the  teacher  became  the  gentry,  and  the  workers  the  commonality  of  the 
community. 

I need  not  proceed  to  analyse  the  different  tables  of  produce  and  consumption,  what  the 
five-hundred  will  have  to  borrow',  or  what  to  dispose  of;  a child  just  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  figures  needs  not  to  be  told  that  if  there  be  an  error  in  the  outset  of  his 
calculation,  it  runs  through  the  whole.  I have  proved  there  is  a miscalculation  of  labouring 
hands,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  labour  required,  consequently  no  faith  can  be  placed  ill 
the  results  of  such  statements. 

The  estimate  of  food  and  clothing  arranged  in  this  menage  requires  brief  comment:— 

“ Each  individual  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  to  consume  three-quarters  of  a 
“pound  of  flour ; one  quarter  of  a pound  of  oatmeal ; two  pounds  of  potatoes;  six  ounces 
“of  meat;  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  (or  what  it  will  produce  in  butter  and  cheese);  with  a 
“ sufficient  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  garden  daily,  and  six  yards  of  linen, 
“ and  two  yards  and  a half  of  cloth,  or  equivalent  thereto,  in  other  woollen  or  cotton  goo  Js, 
“ yearly  l” 

No  one  will  complain  of  the  quantity  of  food  stated,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  its  quality  ! 
hut,  observe,  nothing  is  here  given  of  those  many  articles  of  consumption,  custom  has 
rendered,  necessary.  Where  is  the  respectable  industrious  working  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  dispense  with  his  grocer,  or  who  would  not  think  it  a privation  to  do  so  ? 
Where  is  the  skilful  operative  who  would  consider  himself  clothed  out  of  “ six  yards  of 
linen,  and  two-and-a-half  yards  of  cloth  annnally  V*  In  short,  while  the  labour  is  calculated 
at — nay  beyond,  its  highest  stretch,  the  consumption  is  brought  down  to  the  merest 
necessaries  possible, 

But  rejecting  the  evil  and  error  of  this  tract,  the  little  good  that  it  contains  must  not  be 
passed  over;  let  the  honest,  industrious,  intelligent  working  man  who  reads  this  statement, 
if  he  wishes  for  a fund  in  case  of  sickness,  or  a pecuniary  staff  to  lean  on  in  old  age,  adopt 
individually,  and  introduce  among  his  family,  a system  of  economical  living  like  this;  let 
him  bring  his  wants  into  a small  compass  ; let  him  banish  useless,  expensive,  and  injurious 
stimulants  from  his  table  ; silly  and  wasteful  fashions  from  his  apparel,  and  he  need  not 
fear  that  ever  “ poverty  will  come,”  to  him,  “ like  one  that  travelleth,”  or,  “ want,  like  an 
armed  man;”  or  that  in  order  to  escape  penury  he  need  enter  a community  which  would 
destroy  personal  freedom,  and  individual  independence ; that  under  the  guise  of  equality 
would  introduce  a system  of  hopeless  and  unequal  toil,  without  the  slightest  exercise  of  that 
free  will  so  justly  prized  by  Englishmen  as  the  most  valuable  privilege  they  possess. 

In  dismissing  this  tract  I must  again  remark  on  the  unfairness  or  fatuitv  of  the  computor, 
who  estimates  nothing  for  sickness  or  accidents  in  this  community,  who  never  allows  for  the 
chances  of  bad  crops,  or  other  failures  which  will  often  blight  the  brightest  prospects,  and 
which  no  wise  speculator,  however  sanguine,  ever  omits  to  take  into  consideration.  Indeed, 
the  more  I reflect  on  this  absurd  tract,  the  more  thickly  do  objections  arise.  A calculation 
truly!  It  may  be  modern  philosophy  I grant  ! it  is  monstrous  enough  for  that;  or  it  may 
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be  poetry;  it  is  visionary  enough  for  that:  but  as  I have  demonstrated  it  is  not  a just 
calculation,  for  it  is  not  founded  on  reason  and  truth. 

The  tract,  “No.  3,”  is  put  forward  very  confidently,  conceiving  that  the  magnificent 
calculations  of  the  preceding  number  have  wrought  their  effect,  and  that  they  have  convinced 
the  judgment  of  their  readers,  therefore  it  is  time  to  work  upon  their  feelings  and  ‘partially 
to  unfold  the  previously  untold  portions  of  their  system.  They  enter  on  their  subject  with 
equal  cunning  and  cautiousness ; commencing  their  arguments  against  religion  by  casting 
(as  it  is  but  natural  they  should)  their  aspersions  on  a great  name,  that  of  Dr.  Watts.  One 
of  his  well  known  beautiful  hymns  of  gratitude  for  children.  “Whene’er  I take  my  walks 
abroad”  is  selected  for  the  purpose  of  such  dissection  as  they  can  work  on  it.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  higher  classes  of  the  community,  “ like  Dr.  Watts,  exult  in  their  own  superiority.” 
If  there  be  a name  more  dignified  than  another,  by  pure  and  lofty  associations  of  ideas,  it  is 
that  of  the  learned,  amiable,  and  venerated  individual  thus  falsely  represented  as  indulging 
in  an  unworthy  spirit  of  self  approbation.  If  there  be  such  a thing  as  pure  unalloyed  fame 
on  earth  it  is  Dr.  Watts’s.  Thousands,  nay  millions  of  infant  minds  have  received  their 
first  pure,  and  permanent  impressions  of  goodness  and  truth  from  the  benevolent  lessons 
inculcated  in  his  beautiful  hymns.  At  seasons  of  devotion,  when  the  mind  is  ennobled  and 
the  feelings  purified,  myriads  of  tongues  concur  to  sing  this  eminent  man’s  soul  inspiring 
stanzas.  If  any  particular  tribute  to  his  fame  were  wanting,  whom  all  mankind  have 
concurred  to  honour,  it  has  very  recently  been  given  in  the  account  of  the  last  illness  of  the 
master-spirit  of  the  age,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  When  near  his  end,  this  man  of  wondrous  powers 
and  various  learning,  whose  mind  had  wandered  among  all  that  was  gorgeous  in  literature  or 
splendid  in  story  ; when  oblivion  had  sealed  the  deep  fountains  of  his  mind,  his  failing 
memory  left  him  one  sweet  solace,  the  recollection  of  Watts’s  hymns  ; and  it  afforded  a pure 
delight  to  him,  fit  for  the  death-bed  of  the  humble  Christian  and  accomplished  gentleman  to 
hear  his  grand- child  repeat  those  sweet  records  of  childhood’s  hallowed  faith.*  Volumes 
of  the  eulogy  of  common  minds  could  not  offer  such  a worthy  tribute  at  the  shrine  of  Dr. 
Watts’s  fame  as  is  contained  in  this  simple  incident. 

With  a presumption  at  once  absurd  and  extraordinary,  the  “ benevolent  Owen”  is  quoted 
to  teach  Christians  the  way  in  which  they  should  interpret  the  great  Christian  duty  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  the  fact  is  insisted  on,  that  the  Redeemer  instituted  a community  of 
property  among  his  disciples  and  therefore  there  should  be  a community  of  property  in  the 
present  day  among  Christians.  It  is  surely  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  on  the  wide 
difference  of  circumstances  between  the  present  times  and  those  instanced.  The  Divine 
founder  of  our  faith  knew  that  his  disciples  had  a mighty  work  to  perform  ; a work  that 
required  not  merely  the  sacrifice  of  worldly  goods,  but  of  that  infinitely  more  precious 
possession — life  itself.  Wealth,  talents,  health,  and  life  were  faithfully  and  cheerfully 
vielded  to  promote  the  great  cause  that  was  to  confer  spiritual  good  on  the  human  race.  All 
temporal  matters  were  as  nothing  to  these  devoted  followers  of  their  Divine  master.  What 
comparison  can  possibly  be  drawn  between  the  lofty  abandonment  of  wealth,  and  every  other 
earthly  good  by  the  disciples  to  obtain  and  spread  spiritual  blessings;  and  the  grovelling 
principles  of  a society  that  sacrifices  all  spirituality,  all  ennobling  hope  of  a future  state,  all 
elevating  and  soul  refreshing  faith;  and  which  being  of  the  “earth,  earthly,”  would  bind 
man  in  fettered,  slavish  community,  contrary  to  all  individual  feelings  and  generally 
received  opinions,  in  order  that  persons  should  escape — what? — poverty?  As  if  there 
were  no  other  evil  to  be  dreaded  in  this  world,  than  this  minor  ill.  Methinks  I hear  my 
readers  exclaim:  “What,  term  poverty  a minor  ill!  Poverty  that  produces  so  much 
suffering,  and  so  much  crime  !”  True,  it  sometimes  produces  both  ; but  does  it  never 
produce  any  other  results  than  crime  and  suffering  ? Is  it  not  often  the  nurse  of  genius  as 
well  as  the  mother  of  invention,  how  many  spirit  stirring  deeds  derive  their  chief  merit 
from  having  been  performed  by  the  needy?  When  the  patriot  Marvel  refused  to  barter  his 
principles  for  gold,  his  poverty,  like  a dark  shadow  in  a picture,  has  thrown  out  the  splendour 
of  the  deed  in  yet  bolder  relief  to  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  posterity.  Poverty,  in  the 
pecuniary  sense  of  the  term,  has  been  a great  benefactor  to  mankind,  and  ,like  all  the 
mysterious  workings  of  Providence,  has  combined  wisdom  and  mercy — has  made  “ Partial 


* Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott. 
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evil,  universal  good,”  though  men  are  sometimes  stubborn,  and  wilt  not  acknowledge  it  ; 
or  short-sighted  and  cannot  see  it.  If  we  reflect  on  the  term  poverty,  we  shall  And  it  so 
vague  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define,  still  less  limit  it.  It  exists  in  all  stations,  for 
wherever  there  is  discontent  at  worldly  circumstances,  there  is  poverty.  How  many  in  the 
very  highest  circumstances,  on  whom,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Socialists,  W'e  should 
look  with  feelings  of  envy,  are  a prey  to  the  most  humiliating  poverty,  whose  whole  life  is 
passed  in  a series  of  paltry  expedients  to  make  themselves  appear  wealthier  than  they 
really  are,  whose  discontent,  like  a foul  mildew,  corrodes  all  they  possess.  What  a dignified 
contrast  to  these  poor  high  people  is  the  man,  no  matter  how  humble  his  station,  who  has 
brought  his  worldly  wants  within  the  reach  of  his  temporal  means ; who  embellishes  his 
poverty  with  contentment,  and  while  with  a noble  spirit  of  independence  he  omits  no 
opportunity  of  profitably  exercising  his  industry  and  his  talents,  repines  not  at  his  station, 
but  reflects  that 

“ Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.’’ 

Such  an  individual  may  reasonably  expect  to  possess,  even  in  what  is  termed  poverty,  as 
large  a share  of  happiness  as  any  human  being  can  procure;  and  to  ensure  the  respect, 
however  humble  his  condition,  of  all  discerning  minds.  Indeed,  the  man  who  can  control 
his  wants,  and  administer  to  his  own  necessities,  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed 
poor;  he  is  rich  in  nature’s  choicest  gifts— a well  poised  mind — an  active  frame — a con- 
tented spirit.  Unless  an  individual  dignify  bis  station,  the  station  will  never  dignify  him  ; 
however  loftily  situated,  if  he  bring  a low  mind  to  a high  station,  he  is  only  placed  on  a 
dangerous  eminence  from  which  his  weakness  and  his  follies  may  be  more  plainly  discerned. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  there  are  many  instances  of  suffering  and  sorrow  induced 
by  poverty  that  demand  the  aid  of  the  philanthropist,  and  to  such  claims,  the  ear  of  the 
sincere  Christian  is  never  dull : he  knows  that  “ The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,” 
and  that  his  Divine  master  Iras  said,  “ The  poor  ve  have  always  with  you.”*  The  religion 
as  well  as  the  reason  of  the  Christian,  also  teaches  him  that  while  it  is  necessary  there  should 
he  gradations  in  human  society,  and  that  to  some  is  given  ten  talents,  to  some/w,  and  to 
others  hut  one ; yet  the  Supreme  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  all  are  alike  weak  and  humble 
in  comparison  with  his  immensity,  and  that  at  the  eternal  throne  the  “ rich  and  poor  meet 
together;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.” 

Let  the  poor  man,  in  the  depth  of  his  worldly  abasement,  respect  himself,  as  a child  of 
God,  an  heir  of  immortality  ; let  him  fear  rather  to  do  ill,  than  to  suffer  it  ; let  him  cultivate 
his  talents  as  highly  as  his  daily  avocations  permit,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  earth’s 
mightiest  were  of  his  own  condition  ; let  him  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  dangerous  and 
degrading  systems  of  modern  Infidelity  or  Socialism,  and  the  approbation  of  his  own  con- 
science will  be  seconded  by  the  good  opinion  of  the  truly  wise  and  excellent : for  who  dares 
to  despise  the  poor?  not  the  man  of  genius,  for  he  knows  that  many  kindred  spirits  have 
been  of  that  condition;  not  the  moralist,  for  he  sees  that  the  virtues,  like  fragrant  herbs, 
yield  the  richest  scent  by  pressure;  and,  most  certainly,  not  the  Christian,  for  he  must  ever 
remember  that  poverty  was  the  chosen  earthly  lot  of  him  who  is  “ Lord  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever.”  Perish  then  the  grovelling  repinings  of  murmurers,  and  the  interested  speciousness 
of  new  Moralists,  who  magnify  the  evils  of  poverty  until,  in  a sordid  spirit  of  real  degra- 
dation, they  propose  a system  of  slavery  as  the  remedy  of  its  occasional  evils. 

Equally  as  presumptious  as  the  remarks  on  the  evils  of  poverty,  is  the  tenor  of  the 
tracts,  **  Nos.  4 and  5.”  Professing  as  they  do  to  elucidate  the  power  of  circumstances  in 
the  formation  of  character,  and  to  enquire  into  the  principles  of  human  nature.  One  would 
suppose  from  the  tone  of  these  pages,  that  no  one  had  ever  before  known  how  much  mankind 
were  influenced  (not  governed)  by  circumstances;  and  that  it  was  some  wonderful  new 
discovery  the  writer  had  made.  Wherefore  are  parents  so  solicitous  to  remove  all  evil  from 
the  sight  and  hearing  of  their  children — what  need  of  all  the  writers  on  education,  and  the 
anxiety  to  form  the  mind  aright,  if  society  did  not  allow  the  great  power  of  circumstances 
both  for  evil  and  for  good  ? Still  the  Christian  knows  of  a power  that  can  and  does  control 

* A complete  reply  to  the  assertions  of  the  Socialists,  that  Jesus  Christ  instituted,  or  intended  a 

permanent  community  of  property,  or  even  thought  of  earthly  equality  of  condition. 
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events  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  and  raises  minds  to  right  knowledge  and  sound  judgment 
through  the  most  adverse  combinations  of  circumstances. 

The  reader  is  asked,  in  the  tracts  in  question,  till  the  question  wearies  and  disgusts, 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  an  infant  from  Catholic  or  Jewish  parents,  and 
placing  it  among  Quakers,  make  a good  Quaker  of  it ; or  by  taking  an  infant  from  a Quaker, 
make  a good  Jew  of  it,  &c.  What  the  motive  is  for  insisting  on  so  self-evident  a proposition 
does  not  clearly  appear;  they,  however,  contend  that  men’s  principles  and  character  are 
given  him  by  surrounding  circumstances,  as  if  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  is 
so  commonly  remarked  by  persons  accustomed  to  train  the  young,  that  two  children,  both 
perhaps  of  the  same  family,  both  subjected  to  the  same  system  from  birth,  both  reared  with 
equal  care,  sharing  the  same  amusements  and  forming  the  same  acquaintances,  will  be, 
when  grown  up,  as  widely  different  from  each  other  as  possible — perhaps  the  one  highly 
virtuous,  the  other  desperately  wicked — such  instances  are  common  to  the  observation  of 
most  persons. 

Neither  is  man  such  a machine  that  he  must  of  necessity  continue  in  the  faith  in  which 
he  was  reared.  The  mind,  where  one  exists,  asserts  itself,  and  delights  to  carve  out  a path, 
either  wisely  or  wilfully,  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  has  been  trained.  No 
system  of  education  has  yet  been  discovered  that  can  ensure  success,  nor  is  it  right  there 
should,  as  in  that  case  our  humble  dependence  on  the  Almighty  disposer  of  events  would  be 
lessened.  Children  are  interesting  mysteries,  over  whom  we  should  rejoice  with  trembling  ; 
beautiful  blossoms  that  may,  perchance,  yield  bitter  fruit.  All  that  parents  can  do  is  to 
cultivate  according  to  their  best  and  purest  judgments,  and  with  all  the  care  in  their  power  ; 
if  then  disappointment  waits  upon  their  efforts,  and  what  was  sown  in  joy  is  reaped  iu 
sorrow,  grief  will  not  be  aggravated  by  remorse  and  self  accusation,  as  it  infallibly  would 
be,  if  forsaking  the  path  cf  religion  and  virtue  they  wandered  with  their  devoted  children  in 
the  subtle  mazes  woven  by  sophistry  and  error,  and  speciously  called  “ new  morality.” 

The  conceited  effrontrv  in  the  two  tracts  in  question,  pretending  to  decide  so  summarily, 
questions  on  the  human  mind,  which  the  most  learned  and  emiuent  men,  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
Watts,  for  instance,  have  approached  with  caution  and  deference,  is  absolutely  laughable  ; a 
hand-bill  decides  that  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances  ; and  a tract  of  eight  pages 
unfolds  “the  moral  science  of  man.”  Bird’s-eye  views,  I presume,  where  nothing  is  seen 
distinctly;!,  ntended  not  to  inform,  but  to  mislead,  perplex,  and  bewilder.  There  is  one 
ridiculous  contradiction  that  adds  to  the  absurdity  of  these  two  specimens  of  the  philosophical 
literature  of  the  New  Moral  World — after  insisting  that  man  is  a machine,  whose  will  and 
feelings  are  not  the  offspring  of  his  own  mind,  but  given  him  by  circumstances,*  yet  this 
same  machine  is  desired  to  act  differently  to  what  it  has  hitherto  ever  done.  Contrary  to 
all  their  former  reasonings,  man,  this  slave  and  tool  of  circumstances,  is  suddenly  called 
upon  to  control  the  power  that  binds  him  ; and  by  overturning  all  the  present  institutions 
of  society,  create  a new  set  of  circumstances.  Thus,  man  is  asserted  to  be  both  the  creator 
and  creature  of  destiny.  Alas  for  a society  founded  on  such  absurd  dogmas  ! 

I now  arrive  at  the  last  of  this  series  of  small  tracts,  “ No.  6,’’  a very  important  document, 
entitled,  “ The  Religion  of  the  New  Moral  World,”  which  is  thus  stated,  “ It  will  be  the 
“ unceasing  practice  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  the 
**  greatest  extent  in  our  power  without  regard  to  their  class,  sect,  parly,  country,  or  colour.” 

Any  thing  more  vague,  indefinite,  and  presumptious  than  this,  the  art  of  man  could  not 
put  forward  and  call  it  a “ religion.”  Without  pausing  to  enquire  what  is  meant  by  “ the 

practice  of  promoting,”  I must  solicit  attention  to  the  nature  of  human  happiness a feeling 

viewed  in  connection  with  external  circumstances,  that  scarcely  two  human  beings  can  be 

* A female  Socialist  lecturer,  recently  at  the  “ Chelsea  Social  Institution,”  delivered  a lecture  on  this 
subject,  " Why  Mr.  Owen  should  be  more  rational  than  otheT  people.”  She  appeared  to  consider  that 
there  had  been  a singular  and  most  lavourable  “ combination  of  circumstances”  to  effect  the  formation  of 
the  character  of  this  man,  whom  she  evidently  thought  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  She  gravely 
told  the  audience  that  illness  in  Mr.  Owen’s  childhood  prevented  his  being  sent  to  school ; that  he  read  a 
great  deal,  and,  subsequently,  had  opportunities  of  observing  large  masses  of  persons  As  he  is  the  first 
man  that  has  ever  been  right,  and  as  circumstances  (according  to  their  theory)  must  have  made  him  what 
he  is,  the  most  natural  inference  to  draw  from  the  lecturer's  arguments  is,  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Owen  has 
been  afflicted  in  childhood — no  one  but  himself  has  lead  much — no  one  observed  large  masses  of  persons 
but  this  inimitable,  immaculate,  Mr.  Owen  ! The  argument  is  worth  nothing,  if  this  inference  fails. 
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found  to  agree  about ; since  what  is  happiness  to  one  is  little  short  of  misery  to  another — a 
feeling  that  no  person,  however  unwearied  their  efforts,  can  be  certain  of  giving  to  another — 
a feeling  the  most  independent  of  class,  country,  station,  and  the  will  of  another  possible. 
Happiness  is  no  exclusive  dweller  with  either  rich  or  poor;  it  has  no  local  habitation  on  the 
earth  but  the  heart.  What ! one  human  being  arrogate  to  himself  the  power  to  give  another 
happiness ! As  well  might  they  promise  to  give  the  sunshine,  or  withhold  the  lightning. 
Happiness  is  a celestial  visitant — an  etherial  boon — the  wealth  of  the  spirit — the  “ sunshine 
of  the  soul,'’  which  man  can  neither  give  or  take  away. 

A variety  of  wild  imaginings  follow  this  promise  of  an  impossibility.  Rejecting  and 
absolutely  denying*  the  invaluable  blessings  of  revelation,  like  a ship  without  compass  or 
chart,  they  wander  on  through  the  trackless  waste  of  conjecture  without  hope  or  aim, 
affording  one  more  proof  of  the  fallacy  and  weakness  of  human  reason,  when  it  impiously 
rejects  the  sacred  and  faithful  revelation  and  testimonies,  mercifully  bequeathed  to  guide 
man  through  this  changing  scene  of  life,  and  a belief  in  which  can  alone  afford  lasting  and 
permanent  serenity  and  comfort  here  and  hereafter.  No  speculations — no  hope — not  a 
single  word  indicative  of  the  most  remote  belief  in  a future  state  is  to  be  found  in  this 
“religion.”  A confused  jargon  about  man’s  attaining  happiness  himself,  which,  with  true 
worldly  selfishness,  is  first  insisted  on,  and  diffusing  the  same  with  a mere  reference  to 
personal  pleasure,  forgetting  that  selfish  gratification  and  enjoyment  is  often  productive  of 
wide  spreading  privation  to  others ; as  nothing  mental  or  spiritual  mingles  with  this  most 
degrading  and  humiliating  creed,  it  must  refer  solely  to  sensual  gratifications  ; those  most 
evanescent  of  human  enjoyments  which  soon  pall  upon  the  keenest  appetite,  requiring 
perpetual  search,  and  engendering  perpetual  disappointment.  Is  this  the  mighty  sequel  to 
these  new  Moralist’s  boasted  knowledge  of  human  nature  ? Not  one  word  about  the  deep 
spiritual  wants — the  mysterious  aspirations — the  “ longings  after  immortality”  inherent  in 
man’s  nature — whether  ignorant  or  learned,  savage  or  civilized  ! The  most  superficial 
observer  of  others,  the  most  shallow  enquirer  into  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind  must  have 
seen  and  felt,  that  every  individual  in  the  recesses  of  lrissoul  has  feelings  wholly  independent 
of  this  earthly  sphere,  which  the  art  of  man  ministers  to  in  vain  ; that  his  spirit,  shrouded 
as  it  is  by  error,  weakness,  and  selfishness,  is  ever  looking  forward  to  the  “ bright,  the  far, 
the  unattainable,”  in  this  world  : thus  attesting  his  immortality  by  the  internal  evidence  of 
his  own  mind.f 

Are  these  empty  pretenders  to  science  wilfully  or  actually  ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  all 
travellers  attest  and  all  history  confirms,  that  mankind,,  in  all  ages  and  all  nations,  have  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  immortal  part  of  their  nature  been  constrained  to  worship  and  adore 
something  ? Aud  though  their  reason  was  inadequate  to  direct  their  aspirations  to  the  all- 
glorious  governor  of  the  universe,  their  minds  darkened  by  ignorance,  shackled  by  custom, 
and,  more  than  all,  unguided  by  revelation,  were  unable  to  form  the  most  distant  conception 
of  the  Deity.  Yet  their  feelings  were  warm,  their  faith  firm  unto  death  to  the  gods  of  their 
idolatry,  who,  to  their  imagination,  supplied  the  cravings  of  their  undying  spirits,  the 
yearnings  of  their  immortal  souls.  In  the  face  of  this  prominent  fact  in  the  history  of  man 
that  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  candid  enquirers,  this  presumptuous  tiact  tells  its 
readers,  after  a few  vague  and  lamentable  conjectures  regarding  the  nature  of  the  eternal 
Author  of  all  things,  “ That  the  power  which  made  man,  cannot,  ever  in  the  slightest  iota,  be 
“ changed  in  its  eternal  course  by  the  request  or  prayer  of  so  insignificant  a being  as  man  is, 
“ compared  to  the  universe  and  its  operations.”  And  to  confirm  this  opinion,  a quotation  is 
made  in  which  our  Saviour’s  well  known  remark  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  is  instanced,  to 
prove  that  the  Redeemer,  the  author,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  of  that  exquisite  daily  prayer 
which  is  the  Christian’s  model,  taught  that  worship  was  unnecessary : “ The  time  is  coming 
when  neither  in  this  mountain  or  at  Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Father  : God  is  a spirit 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.'’  How  bewildered  by 
error,  how  blind  to  truth  must  that  mind  be,  that  can  by  any  possible  subtlety  of  reason 

* Six  and  seventh  conjectures  of  tract  “ No  6.” 

t “ Study  man  from  nature,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  from  nature  a moral  and  religious  being ; he 
has  feelings  which  invite  him  to  listen  to  such  considerations.” 

” We  find  in  animals  nothing  analogous  to  this  feeling  called  religious.”— Ur,  Spurzheim’s  Lectures  on 
Phrenology. 
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imagine  this  beautiful,  simple,  and  touching  commentary  on  the  nature  of  prayer,  to  be 
proof  that  no  worship  at  all  is  to  be  given  to  the  Almighty.  The  meaning  is  so  clear  of  this 
text,  that  a child  might  understand  that  a spiritual,  earnest  and  sincere  worship  was 
commanded,  in  contradistinction  to  the  formalities  of  the  Hebrew  mode.  Even  more  hideous 
and  distorted  than  their  social  system,  is  the  picture  attempted  to  be  given  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  this  choice  specimen  of  compound  ignorance  and  presumption.  The  believer  in 
revealed  religion  is  accused  of  having  a “vulgar  idea  of  the  Deity,”  of  giving  him  a “local 
habitation  j”  this  is  palpably  and  absolutely  false.  Knowing  from  the  words  of  the  Redeemer 
before  quoted,  that  “God  is  a spirit,”  the  Christian  believes  him  to  be  ever  present,  filling 
all  space  with  his  immensity.  So  far  from  giving  him  a local  habitation,  the  words  of  the 
inspired  volume  teach  that  “ the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  him.”  It  teaches  also, 
that  “ with  him  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning  ; the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever.”  Therefore  the  Christian  is  libelled,  when  it  is  asserted  that  he  dares  in  bis 
prayers  to  dictate  to  the  Almighty.  The  sincere  worshipper  comes  to  the  soul-ennobling 
office  with  a deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,  with  a warm  and  lively  gratitude,  and, 
above  all,  with  unbounded  confidence  in  the  infinite  and  unsearchable  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
the  Supreme.  Knowing  that  though  his  Divine  purposes  are  immutable,  he  can  and  does 
support  and  elevate  the  mind  of  man,  either  to  do  or  suffer  his  supreme  dispensations  with 
humility,  courage,  and  fortitude.  What  Christian  ever  prays  to  the  Deity  to  “ alter  his  will 
or  change  his  purpose?”  Such  a prayer  would  be  impious.  If  it  were  possible  to  visit  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  in  London  of  every  denomination,  I venture  to  assert  that  not  in 
one  of  them  would  such  a petition  be  offered  by  any  individuals  calling  themselves  Christians. 
How  indeed  could  they,  with  the  example  of  the  Saviour  before  them,  who,  when  he  prayed 
in  the  agony  of  his  human  nature,  knowing  the  cruel  death  preparing  for  him,  exclaimed, 
“ Father,  I would  that  this  cup  pass  from  me  ; nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  he  done.” 
This  is  the  language  of  the  glorious  model  after  whom  all  the  graces  of  the  Christian  character 
are  attempted  to  be  wrought.  A belief  in  the  power,  wisdom',  and  goodness  of  God,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  rational  religion  ; and  however  afflicting  the  dispensations  of  his  providence 
may  be  in  particular  instances,  the  sincere  believer  is  comforted  in  his  submission,  knowing 
the  Almighty  cannot  err.  All  he  prays  for  in  his  deepest  sorrow  is  not  power  to  change, 
hut  strength  to  bear,  the  will  of  the  disposer  of  all  things.  W ill  any  one  dare  to  assert  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  Divine  character  to  grant  this  capacity  of  endurance  ; that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  his  nature,  or  beyond  his  power?  Wrho  among  the  sons  of  men  presumes 
to  circumscribe  with  finite  reason  the  workings  of  the  infinite?  Who  dares  to  tell  us  what 
it  is  that  God  cannot  do  ? He,  the  fountain  of  all  power,  and  all  law — the  omnipresent ! — the 
merciful ! — the  just  ! — who  has  endowed  man  visibly  with  such  wonderous  powers  and 
capabilities — who  has  given  him  a frame  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  animal  creation, 
because  capable  of  living  in  all  the  varied  climates  of  the  globe — who  has  endowed  him 
with  a mind  ever  enquiring,  ever  improving.  A mind  that  can  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  nature  and  the  wonders  of  science,  and  holds  the  animal  world  in  subjection — a mind  that 
can  subdue  the  greatest  natural  difficulties,  traversing  by  the  power  of  its  knowledge  the 
vast  tracts  of  ocean  as  easily  and  safely  as  the  dry  land  ; not  content  with  this,  for  there  is 
no  bound  to  its  triumphs  ; man  mounts  into  the  realms  of  air,  riding  in  comparative  security 
where  the  wings  of  a bird  never  flapped;  he  constructs  machinery  that  do  the  work  of  a 
living  creature,  with  the  speed  of  thought,  and  the  docility  of  a child  ; and  ever  as  ho 
progresses  he  sees  new  prospects  of  knowledge  opening  before  him,  stimulating  enquiry, 
and  promising  improvement;  and,  moreover,  showing  him  how  little  he  knows,  in  compa- 
rison to  what  remains  to  be  acquired  ; thus  rendering  the  loftiest  and  wisest,  humble  and 
dependant. 

Is  it  presumption  to  suppose,  even  by  the  mere  force  of  human  reasoning,  that  a creature 
so  visibly  favoured  and  endowed  as  man  i*B  beyond  all  other  created  thing,  should  be  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  Deity  ? How  exquisite  is  the  description  of  man  by  the  psalmut : — 

“Thou  hast  made  him  a little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour.” 

To  the  sincere  enquirer  who  reads  not  to  cavil  and  condemn,  but  to  improve  and  benefit 
he  writings  of  revelation  will  be  found  strictly  agreeable  with  the  conclusions  of  diapas- 
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sionate  reason;  and  from  the  begining  to  the  end  of  scripture,  a reliance  on  the  Divine 
will  is  inculcated,  and  yet  made  consonant  with  prayer.  “ Pray  without  ceasing,”  is  a 
fundamental  doctrine  inculcated  throughout.  Those  who  know  nothing  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  prayer  may  ridicule,  or  misunderstand  this  injunction  ; with  some  persons  the 
bended  knee  and  form  of  words  constitute  prayer  ; but  the  Christian  knows  that 
“ Prayer  is  the  burthen  of  a sigh. 

The  falling  of  a tear, 

The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near.” 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  worldling,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
great  and  lofty  privilege  of  prayer.  The  negligent  who  omit  it,  or  the  Socialists  who 
presumptiously  deny  it  to  be  of  any  use,  both  overlook  one  important  visible  effect  of 
prayer,  which  if  not  utterly  blinded  by  pride  and  prejudice,  even  they  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate ; viz.  the  elevation  of  personal  character,  and  the  purity  of  mind  which  this 
ennobling  mental  exercise  bestows  on  those  who  practice  it  in  “spirit  and  in  truth.”  The 
constant  aspirations  of  thankfulness  cannot  fail  to  beget  a grateful  and  loving  spirit ; the 
perpetual  reliance  on  One  mighty  to  save,  necessarily  produces  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness  ; 
the  invariable  sense  of  unworthiness  will,  certainly,  promote  humility  and  self  examination  ; 
the  earnest  petition  to  be  made  pure  and  good,  cannot  fail  to  bring  its  own  blessing  with  it, 
since  the  very  circumstance  of  such  a desire,  is  an  evidence  that  the  mind  is  in  a state  of 
spiritual  and  moral  improvement. 

These  are  a few  of  the  demons  tr  at  able  blessings  attending  the  exercise  of  prayer  : I omit 
itsyet  dearer  mental  comforts  : its  “ peace  that  passeth  understanding  thoee  who  practice 
the  sacred  rite  know  its  value  ; those  who,  unhappily  for  themselves,  neglect  it,  would  not 
comprehend  more  than  the  visible  advantages  I have  enumerated. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  when  the  iofidel  by  his  specious  sophistry  weakens  the 
faith,  and  withdraws  the  staff  which  human  nature  has  loved  to  lean  on,  he  never  gives 
any  thing  in  an  exchange  ; the  mind  becomes  a chaos  “ without  form  and  void,”  or  like  a 
frail  bark  in  the  troubled  ocean  of  the  world,  without  compass  or  rudder,  following  the 
impetus  given  by  every  wind  perpetually  moving,  but  seldom  regularly  advancing.  Are 
there  any  among  the  mistaken  community  of  Socialists  who  have  once  known  the  pure 
delights,  the  soul  felt  comforts  of  religion,  who  can  look  upon  the  tract,  purporting  to  be 
“ the  religion  of  the  New  Moral  World,”  and  not  feel  a void  in  the  heart  which  this  subtle 
specious,  and  insufficient  statement  is  unable  to  fill  up  ? Can  any  man  dismiss  his  Bible  and  his 
belief  for  such  reasonings  as  are  offered  to  him  here?  When  disappointment,  sorrow,  and 
sickness  sssail  him,  and  no  human  foresight  can  prevent  their  visitation,  they  will  come  to 
communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  iliey  have  and  will  again,  where  will  be  his  comfort  in 
the  hour  of  need  and  affliction  ? To  what  line  in  the  creed  of  the  Socialist  will  lie  turn  for 
mental  aid  ? Oh!  will  he  not  exclaim  with  the  Scottish  Bard  : — 

“ When  on  life  we  are  tempest  driven, 

A conscience  but  a canker, 

A correspondence  fix’d  with  heaven, 

Is  sure  a noble  anchor.” 

I cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  contents  of  the  Six  Social  Tracts,  without  a brief 
comment  on  the  quotations  from  writers  of  established  reputation,  which  have  been 
introduced  into  them. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a gifted  individual,  that  to  quote  from  a writers’  work,  is  paying 
him  a doubtful  and  dangerous  compliment.  In  this  case  it  is  particularly  so.  Who  that  is 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Pope,  Coleridge,*  and  Wesley,  would  not  be  startled  to  find 
that  these  great  names  were  brought  forward  as  a sanction  for  this  system  of  modern  infidelity  ? 
The  motive  for  introducing  thes^  jdotations  was,  no  doubt,  two-fold  ; first,  to  sanction  their 
own  theory,  if  possible  ; and,  secondly,  to  endeavour  to  make  it  appear  more  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  public.  And  as  many  of  the  readers  of  these  short  tracts  could  not  refer 
from  want  of  time  and  opportunity,  to  the  works  of  the  writers  quoted,  the  selection  wns 
made  with  perfect  safety.  I will  not  dwell  on  the  well  known  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to 

# Char/es  Lamb  said  of  Coleridge,  “ no  one  has  spoken  more  beautifully  on  prayer," 
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select  isolated  passages  from  a voluminous  writers’  works,  and  give  them  a meaning  quite 
unintended  by  the  author.  It  is  the  less  necessary  to  expatiate  on  this,  as  the  unfortunate 
choice  (for  his  purpose)  of  quotations,  made  by  the  compiler  of  the  Social  Tracts,  frequently 
defeats  his  intention,  and  must,  to  any  reflecting  mind,  convey  an  impression  directly  opposite 
to  that  which  he  intended  to  produce.  Thus,  after  falsely  charging  Christians  with  giving 
God  a “ local  habitation,”  a sublime  quotation  from  Pope  is  introduced,  which,  most  certainly, 
asserts  a strong  belief  in  revelation  by  the  gifted  writer.” 

“ All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul  ;* 

That,  chang’d  thro’  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 

Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th’  ethereal  frame; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 

Lives  thro’  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 

Breaths  in  our  souls,  informs  our  mortal 'part, 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a hair  as  heart ; 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 

As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns  ; 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.” 

Where  but  in  revelation  would  the  poet  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  existence  of  “the  rapt 
seraph  that  adores  and  burns  V’  The  book  of  nature,  and  the  creed  of  the  Socialist,  (if  it  be 
not  profanation  to  name  them  together),  tell  of  no  such  spiritual  essences  as  seraphs  or 
angels.  The  genius  of  Pope  in  this  short  quotation,  in  three  places  vindicates  itself,  and, 
like  a bright  gem  among  unsightly  pebbles,  by  the  lustre  and  purity  of  its  ray,  shows  that 
though  with  them  by  accident,  it  is  not  o/them.  The  author  of  the  “ Dying  Christian  to  his 
Soul,”  and  “The  Universal  Prayer,”  could  never  have  contemplated  that  his  writings  would 
be  culled  for  quotations  to  favour  a gloomy  materialism  ; neither  when  he  wrote  that, 

“ Order  is  heaven’s  first  law  ; and  this  confessed 
Some  are  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  rest,” 

could  he  have  supposed  he  should  be  quoted  by  a sect  professing  to  introduce  among  society 
that  impossibility — equality. 

S.  T.  Coleridge  is  quoted  in  the  first  of  these  tracts,  as  decidedly  commending  the  system 
of  the  Socialist;  but,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  Coleridge  wrote,  or  rather  edited,  “ The 
Friend, ”f  (the  work  quoted  from)  in  1809  ; at  a period  when  the  most  noxious  and  degrading 
parts  of  the  Socialists’  system  had  not  developed  themselves — its  sensuality,  materialism,  and 
humiliating  slavery  were  undiscovered.  It  appeared  at  first  as  merely  a benevolent  association 
for  mutual  labour,  and  mutual  assistance;  therefore  Coleridge  saw  a coiled  up  serpent,  the 
heautv  of  whose  skin  attracted  him:  lie  thought  it  might  be  harmless.  Society  has  since 
seen  the  monster  unfold  itself,  and  dart  forth  its  envenomed  fangs,  poisoning  whatever  it 
touches.  It  is  well  known  that  Coleridge  and  Southey  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  which 
bound  them  in  close  ties  of  relationship  with  each  other,  intended  to  emigrate  to  America, 
and  establish  a society,  to  be  called  “Pantisocrasy  where  poetry  and  rural  enjoyments  were 
to  occupy  their  time,  a realization  of  the  ancient  pastoral  Arcadia.  Will  any  one  fora 

* The  existence  of  a spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  nature  is  here  plainly  asserted. 

t No  other  work  ofColeridge’s  afforded  such  facilities  for  a quotation  of  a wild  character,  as  the  Friend 
does.  An  accomplished  critic,  as  well  as  a sincere  personal  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  great 
writer  in  question  has,  in  this  present  year,  given  the  authority  of  his  testimony  to  the  foregoing  opinion, 
in  the  first  number  of  Tait’s  Magazine  for  the  present  year. 

The  English  opium  eater.  iMr.  De  Quincy),  speaking  of  “ The  Friend”  says— 

“ It  is  melancholy  to  confess  that,  partly  from  the  dejection  of  Coleridge,  his  constant  immersion  in  opium 
«»  at  that  period  ; his  hatred  of  the  duties  he  had  assumed,  or  at  least  of  their  toe  frequent  and  periodical 
"recurrence;  and  partly  also  from  the  bad  selection  of  topics  for  a miscellaneous  audience,  from  the 
" heaviness  and  obscurity  with  which  they  were  treated,  and  from  the  total  want  of  variety,  in 
"consequence  of  defective  arrangements  for  ensuring  the  co-operation  of  his  friends,  "trivial  or 
" extravagant  sentimentalism,  gcrmanity  alterating  with  tumid  inanity  : not  this,  but  something  quite  as 
"bad  or  worse;  viz.  palpable  dulness — dulness  that  could  be  felt  and  handled,  rayless  obscurity  as  to 
" thoughts,  and  communicated  in  language  that,  according  to  the  Bishop  of  LandafT’s  complaint,  was  not 
" always  English.”  This  is  a friend’s  opinion,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  work  the  Socialist  quote  from. 
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moment  suppose  this  dream  of  a youthful  poet,  with  his  heart  full  of  love,  and  his  head  full  of 
romance,  incidental  to  his  years  and  his  poetic  temperiment,  was  ever  intended  to  be  like 
the  gross  scheme  of  these  social  philosophers?  The  one  is  a slight  mist  drawn  up  by  the 
fervid  splendour  of  a fine  mind  ; the  other,  an  exalation  from  a foetid  pool  of  error.  Coleridge 
lived  to  see  the  impracticability  of  this  poetic  theory— this  elegant  folly.  And  with  the 
candour  of  real  philanthropy,  confessed  himself  in  error,  in  a letter  to  his  first  publisher 
and  fast  friend.* 

Let  not  the  reader  of  the  Social  tract  forget  that  Coleridge  liyed  and  died  a sincere  and 
eminent  Christian  ; at  all  periods  of  his  career  anxious  for  the  spiritual  good  of  his  fellow- 
men,  as  indeed  are  all  true  poets  ; for  religion  and  spirituality  are  the  vital  essence  of  the 
highest  order  of  poetry. 

It  is  for  two  reasons  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything  about  Wesley’s  venerated  name, 
and  the  quotation  so  in  accordance  with  his  pure  and  loving  spirit.  In  the  first  place  there 
is  no  use  of  his  text  made  in  the  argument ; and  in  the  second,  every  child  knows  that  the 
founder  of  the  large  and  flourishing  sect  that  bears  Wesley’s  name,  never  wrote  a line  that 
could  possibly  be  perverted  to  sanction  irreligion.  As  to  Dean  Swift’s  words  quoted,  “ we 
have  just  religion  enough  to  make  us  hate  one  another it  is  possible,  the  witty  and 
eccentric  writer  took  connsel  of  his  own  heart,  when  he  wrote  this  line.  All  the  world  knows 
that  he  possessed  strong  and  uncontrolled  passions,  and  not  the  purest  principles  possible, 
and  therefore  being  what  is  called  “a  good  hater”  himself,  he  may  have  supposed  the 
quality  general. 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  comment  on  the  other  writers  whose  scattered  thoughts 
are  gleaned  to  place  in  the  pages  in  question  ; a reference  to  their  writings  where  it  is 
practicable  will  correct  any  notion  that  may  erroneously  be  formed  of  them  by  seeing  their 
names  in  connexion  with  such  opinions. 

There  is,  however,  a circumstance  that  deserves  remark  while  on  the  subject  of  quotations, 
as  it  affords  another  proof,  if  indeed  any  were  wanting,  of  the  pitiable  inconsistency  so 
apparent  in  the  compilation  of  these  tracts.  Their  religion,  as  before  stated,  evidently  and 
utterly  rejects  all  revelation, f yet  the  compiler  is  constantly  quoting  from  scripture,  not 
only  to  advance  present  opinions  by  short  apothegms,  but  actually  adducing  prophecy  antici- 
pating a time  when  “ the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea.”  That  no  mistake  as  to  this  inconsistency  may  exist  in  tract,  “ No.  5,”  there  is  this 
sentence  at  the  conclusion  : “ Thus  will  that  long  anticipated  period  of  happiness  so  long 
foretold  by  our  prophetic  ancestors  be  enjoyed  by  all  the  human  race.”  There  is  also  a belief 
in  the  millennium  mentioned  in  two  places  by  Robert  Owen  himself. 

What  prophetic  ancestors  are  here  mentioned?  surely  they  must  be  the  inspired  writers. 
And  these  rationalists  accept  their  prophecy,  while  they  reject  their  testimony  and  teaching  * 
that  is  to  say,  they  disbelieve  their  account  of  the  things  they  saw,  hut  receive  their  evidence 
of  the  things  they  foresaw  ! Was  ever  the  reason  of  mankind  so  insulted  by  an  absurd  system 
before  ! Shakspeare  has  told  us  that  “ the  devil  can  quote  scripture  to  his  purpose  ” 
These  Socialists  have  quoted  cunningly,  knowing  by  their  doctrine  of  circumstances  that 
scripture  is  endeared  to  very  many  minds  by  early  associations  and  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
useful ; but  it  has  proved  a two-edged  sword  in  their  hands;  not  a single  scriptural' quota- 
tion but  contradicts  the  assertion  that  it  is  culled  to  support  and  sanction.  To  talk  of  prophetic 
ancestors,  and  assert  that  a knowledge  of  God  “ has  not  yet  been  given  to,  or  acquired  by 
man,”  is  a gross  absurdity.  What  is  prophecy  but  a supernatural,  a miraculous  gift  bestowed' 
for  adequate  purposes;  and  by  quoting  from  it,  and  adverting  to  it  as  a point  of  belief  the 
Socialists  confuse  their  own  system.  Whence,  but  from  revelation,  have  we  any  reason  to 
believe  in  the  coming  of  the  millennium?  Do  these  philosophers  read  the  Bible  and 
believe  only  what  suits  them  ? Or  do  they  reject  and  disbelieve  it  altogether,  merely 
inserting  these  passages  as  baits  to  catch  the  unwary  ? If  the  former,  they  are  foolish  ; if  the 
latter,  vicious;  but  as  they  are  all  philosophers,  we  must  not  suppose  them  capable  of  folly  • 
knavery  better  suits  their  character. 


* See  Cottle’s  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge. 

h } SiXlh,  ^°"jeclure*  " That  if  this  Power  had  desired  to  make  its  existence  known 
have  enabled  him  to  comprehend  it  without  mystery  or  doubt.” 

K°njeCtnru '•  “ That  as  th™  knowledge  has  not  yet  been  given  to,  or  acquired 
essential  to  his  well-being  or  happiness.”  acquired 


man,  it  would 
man,  it  is  not 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  redoubtable  calculation  of  the  labour  of  five-hundred,  there  is 
this  text : “ Then  shall  every  one  of  you  sit  down  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  you  afraid.” 

How  can  this  be  when  the  words  mine  and  thine  are  to  be  banished  the  social  vocabu- 
lary ? when  all  are  to  work  for  one  another  without  distinction  or  appropriation  ; when  the 
delightful  and  independent  feeling,  “this  is  my  own,”  is  not  to  exist.  It  is  singular  that  such 
profound  enquirers  into  the  mysteries  of  human  nature  should  have  so  completely  overlooked 
the  individual  desire  of  appropriation  natural  in  different  degrees  to  all  mankind.  Perhaps 
we  are  to  be  told  this  individual  feeling  is  the  result  of  artificial  modes  of  education  : but 
the  testimony  of  travellers  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  earth  confirms  the  belief  is  this  fact; 
by  affording  proof  that  wherever  man  exists  he  has  a love  of  acquisition,  for  the  delight  of 
calling  it  his  own,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  independent,  to  a certain  extent,  of  others  and 
for  the  infinitely  greater  joy  of  dispensing  to  those  who  are  dear,  or  who  awakened  his 
sympathies.  What  feeling  of  man’s  nature,  veneration  excepted,  is  stronger  than  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pleasures  and  privacy  of  home?  The  sanctity  of  the  domestic  fire-side  has 
always  been  acknowledged.  How  heart-stirring  are  its  associations  ! nothing  of  this  can 
exist  in  the  social  community.  What  right,  according  to  them,  can  a man  have  to  a private 
and  particular  fire-side  of  liis  own  ? This  is  an  enjoyment  of  the  “ old  immoral”  unphilosO- 
phical  world  which  these  “ new  lights”  see  no  occasion  for.  When  Goldsmith  spoke  of  his 
Swiss  peasant’s  proud  independence  of  feeling, 

“ He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a shed 

and  when  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  instancing  the  sanctity  of  the  poor  man’s  home,  exclaimed : 
“Every  wind  of  Heaven  may  howl  around  it — every  element  may  enter  it — but  the  king 
cannot — the  king  dare  not,”  it  seems  according  to  the  modest  conjectures  of  the  Socialist, 
they  were  arguing  wrongly  in  so  saying  ; and  not  only  these,  but  numbers  as  great  as  either 
of  them,  not  to  speak  of  the  millions  who  were  led  by  these  great  thinkers.  For  we  are 
gravely  told  that  mankind,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  have  been  wrong,  and  that  we  were 
floundering  on  in  error  until  the  “ Great  Social  Father,”  the  modest,  the  benevolent  Owen 
came  to  enlighten  us  and  to  set  us  right,  humanely  stepped  forward  “ to  save  a sinking  world”  ; 
in  short,  that  in  him  we  had  a Daniel  come  to  judgment,  yea,  a second  Daniel ; and  while 
this  miracle  of  knowledge  has  been  charging  property  with  having  produced  manifold  evils, 
lo  ! one  of  his  disciples  has  compiled  a tract  which  winds  up  with  promising  the  reader,  if 
he  be  teachable  and  believe  what  the  Socialists  tell  him,  he  shall  actually  be  so  unphiloso- 
phical  as  to  “ sit  down  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make 
him  afraid’’  of  losing  them  : certainly  that  is  the  inference. 

Oh  my  countryman,  can  you  be  so  unthinking  as  to  be  influenced  by  such  shallow  pre- 
tenders, who  cannot  even  properly  advocate  their  own  degrading  system  ; who,  promising 
equality  of  condition,  speculate  to  oppress  a number  (of  the  weaker  sex  too)  into  absolute 
slaves,  who,  advocating  entire  community  ofproperty,  promise  appropriation  ; who,  professing 
disbelief  in  revealed  religion,  yet  rely  on  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Can  you  forsake  the 
“ time  honored”  and  holy  paths  your  ancestors  have  trod  in — give  up  the  opinions  sanctioned 
by  the  wise  and  good  of  every  station  to  adopt  a system  involving  such  gross  inconsistencies 
and  such  awful  consequences  as  this  ! Oh,  reflect;  exercise  your  reason  and  you  will  soon 
perceive  the  speciousness — falsehood — and  impracticability  of  its  doctrines.  Bear  in  mind 
also  that  it  has  never  succeeded ; it  lias  been  tried,  and  found  unable  to  bear  the  test  of 
experience.  When  tried  in  America,  under  circumstances  the  best  that  could  possibly  be 
devised  for  such  a system,  it  was  a miserable  failure,  discontent — disorganisation — indolence 
and  filth,*  were  the  characteristics  of  the  short-lived  colony.  If  it  thus  utterly  failed,  where 
neither  principle  or  prejudice  made  attacks  on  them  ; where  taxes  were  merely  nomiual ; 

* An  intelligent  traveller,  speaking  of  Mr.  Owen’s  settlement  of  New  Harmony  in  the  United  States, 
says  : — “ The  time  of  the  members  is  divided  ‘between  working,  reading,  and  dancing.  A ball  is  given 
every  day,  and  is  regularly  attended  by  the  community.  Divine  service,  or  woiship  of  every  kind,  is 
entirely  excluded  ; in  lieu  of  it,  moreover,  a ball  is  given  every  Sunday.  The  children  are  summoned 
to  school  by  beat  of  drum.  A newspaper  is  published  chiefly  treating  of  their  own  affairs,  and  of  the 
entertainments  and  the  Social  regulations  of  the  community,  amounting  to  about  five-hundred  members 
of  both  sexes,  composed,  almost  exclusively,  of  adventurers  of  every  nation,  who  expect  joyful  days.  The 
settlement  has  not  improved  since  the  purchase,  and  there  appeared  to  exist  the  greatest  disorder  and 
uncleanness.”—  The  Americans  As  They  Are,  Described  in  “ A Tour  through  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.” By  the  author  pf " Austria  as  it  is.”  London  : 1S28,  Hurst,  Chance  & C0.5 
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where  thousands  of  families  and  individuals,  acting  on  received  and  tested  opinions,  have 
made  plentiful  homes  and  abundant  provision  for  old  age,  surely  all  unprejudiced  persons 
must  be  convinced  it  is  utterly  unworthy  further  trial.  Let  the  experience  of  the  past 
controul  the  present  and  the  future.  Instead  of  listening  to  these  traducers  of  religion,  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  examine  fairly  for  yourselves?  What  system  of  philosophy— what  plan  of 
morals  can  be  so  perfect  as  the  Divine  command  : “ Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should  do 
unto  you.  ” This  comprises  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  man,  a brief  but  compendious  system 
of  morality,  replete  with  all  wisdom  ; as  a single  drop  of  a highly  concentrated  essence, 
contains  the  fragrance  of  a thousand  flowers : so  this  is  the  essential  and  vital  part  of  all 
religion,  all  morals,  and  all  true  philosophy. 

The  Socialists  have  fallen  into  the  vulgar  and  exploded  error  of  supposing  that  the 
religious  must  necessarily  be  gloomy— cheerless— persecuting— abounding  in  mortifications 
and  fastings.  Be  not  deceived  with  ajiy  such  groundless  insinuations  ; the  enlightened  and 
liberal  Christian  has  a serenity  of  mind,  a cheerfulness  of  temperament  “ that  passeth  show;,, 
he  feels  that  “ true  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day,”  and  that 

“ Religion  never  was  design'd 
To  make  our  pleasures  less.” 

He  knows  that  his  Divine  master  has  said  : “My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burthen  islight and, 
again,  “ My  service  is  perfect  freedom.”  There  is  no  enjoyment  that  an  amiable  enlightened 
and  good  man  would  wish  to  participate  in,  that  religion  forbids.  All  that  is  gross  and 
sensual;  all  that  panders  to  man’s  baser  appetites,  and  necessarily  deteriorates  his  spiritual 
and  mental  nature,  he  avoids ; believing  such  pleasures  to  be  short-lived  and  treacherous* 
The  Christian  has  liberty  to  do  anything  a good  man  would  wish  to  do,  and  no  one  ought  to 
desire  more.  Instead  of  wildly  talking  of  attaining  happiness  himself  and  the  unceasing 
“practice  of  producing”  it  to  others,  the  Christian  is  enjoined  the  utmost  self-denial  for  the 
good  of  others : even  if  they  be  his  bitterest  enemies.  “ If  ye  love  them  that  love  ye,  what 
merit  have  ye.”  He  is  never  to  forget  that  “ God  is  love  and,  therefore,  with  an  enlarged 
spirit  of  charity,  the  Christian  is  bound  to  hate  nothing  in  this  world  but  sin.  His  utmost 
compassion,  his  tenderest  sympathies,  are  to  be  extended  towards  sinners  ; for  in  the  recesses 
of  his  own  heart  every  humble  and  sincere  follower  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  finds  enough 
of  error  and  infirmity  to  teach  him  compassion  towards  others.  Will  it  be  said,  “ True,  this 
may  be  the  Christian  doctrine ; but  is  it  practised  ?”  To  this  I reply,  as  far  as  human  infirm- 
ities will  permit,  large  masses,  countless  numbers  do  endeavour  to  practice  it  conscientously 
and  earnestly,  though,  in  a variety  of  instances,  no  doubt  the  Spanish  proverb  might,  with 
truth,  be  applied  to  Christianity  : “Save  me  from  my  friends  ; I can  save  myselffrom  the 
malice  of  my  enemies,”  nevertheless,  this  is  no  argument  against  Christianity.  If  no  one 
person,  since  the  introduction  of  our  holy  religion  had  practised  the  duties  it  enjoins,  still 
the  system  would  remain  spotless,  inimitable,  and  all  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  human 
happiness  and  eternal  life. 

I dare  not  for  a moment  degrade  the  pure  and  hallowed  doctrines  of  Christianity,  or 
insult  the  good  sense  of  my  reader,  by  desiring  him  to  compare  the  creed  of  this  “ New 
Moral  World”  with  the  saving  and  venerated  system  which  has  been  the  sure  support 
through  life,  the  soothing  consolation  in  death,  and  the  rich  reward  in  eternity  of  myriads 
of  deathless  souls.  All  I ask  is,  that  the  reader  of  this  feeble  offering  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 
will,  as  an  imperative  duty  that  he  owes  to  himself  and  society,  carefully  examine  the 
Christian  doctrine,  unperplexed  by  creeds  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  its  sacred  source— the  Bible; 
that  he  will  read— read  deeply,  dispassionately,  and  fairly,  ere  he  rashly  rejects ; in  short, 
that  he  will  “ prove  all  things,”  and  then  I have  no  doubt  he  will  “ hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.” 

Having  concluded  the  analysis  of  the  Six  Tracts,  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  if  there  were 
no  other  opinions,  held  and  propagated  by  this  society,  than  those  contained  in  the  writings 
named.  It  was  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  nothing  more  remained 
tn  the  back  ground  to  add  to  the  black  catalogue  of  error  already  enumerated.  Alas  ! 

'*  Another  and  another  still  succeeds.”  Not  content  with  deriding  and  denouncing  all 
Divine  law,  the  Socialists  proceed  to  decry  the  most  important  of  human  laws  also.  The 
rery  frame-work  of  society  that  binds  the  whole  together,  they  would  crush.  The  sacred 
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tie  of  marriage,  that  bond  that  unites  children  to  parents,  and  parents  to  each  other;  that 
collects  society  into  families,  and  produces  the  noblest  impulses,  kindliest  sympathies  and 
tenderest  charities  of  our  nature;  this,  as  it  exists  at  present,  ihey  would  wholly  annul : 
introducing  in  its  place  a system  of  marriage,  binding  only  during  the  mutual  pleasure  of 
the  parties. 

A writer  in  a periodical  work  of  theirs,  which  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  entitled,  “ The 
Social  Pioneer ,”  April  20th  of  the  past  year,  speaking  of  women,  says,  “ It  is  a painful  fact 
“ that  females  have  hitherto  been  trained  to  be  the  most  unfortunate  creatures  ; very  few 
“ are  fit  for  making  new  circumstances,  to  give  new  habits  and  ideas.”  I confess  I read  this 
passage  with  a thrill  of  delight,  and  felt  it  to  he  a great,  though  unintentional,  compliment 
to  the  good  sense,  discernment,  and  modesty  of  my  sex.  Both  from  this  passage  and  many 
others  scattered  in  the  “ New  Moral  World,/'*  and  from  the  high  moral  character  of  women, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  where  they  are  placed  in  situations,  by  their  male  relatives,  lo  hear 
these  opinions,  they  received  them  in  some  cases  indignantly,  and  in  others  doubtfully, 
timidly,  and  cautiously.  How,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherwise?  What  woman  alive  to  the 
delicate  sensibilities,  and  gentle  dignity  of  her  sex  could  think  without  disgust  of  entering 
into  engagements  of  matrimony  that  might  be  broken  through  on  the  slightest  caprice?  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  drawing  no  unfair  inference,  and  casting  no  aspersion  on  those 
females  (if  there  are  any,)  who  may  be  united  in  this  association.  In  charity  I can  imagine 
a variety  of  circumstances  to  account  for,  or  palliate  their  being  so  situated.  Married  women, 
for  instance,  are  naturally  unwilling  to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  their 
husbands,  and  therefore  often  too  indulgently  tolerate  what  they  cannot  approve.  Fathers  and 
brothers,  from  the  close  and  affectionate  nature  of  their  female  connexions,  may  be  supposed 
to  influence  the  minds  of  their  daughters  and  sisters;  and  very  possibly  induce  them  to 
receive  or  endure  an  opinion,  simply  because  it  was  entertained  by  those  they  love.  If  there 
are  women  adopting  these  principles,  it  must  he  such  as  these,  who  have  been  led  by  male 
relations ; and  as  “ to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure,”  they  are  perhaps  utterly  unconscious  of 
their  mortifying  and  painful  position:  but  that  any  pure  minded  sensible  woman,  of  her  own 
free  will,  and  by  the  exercise  of  her  own  unbiassed  judgment,  ever  for  a moment  entertained 
this  creed,  is,  1 humbly  conceive,  impossible. 

Marriage  is  one  of  those  beneficial  institutions  of  society  which  have  been  especially 
devised  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  constant  from  the  inconstant:  for  the 
security  of  the  offspring,  and  from  a knowledge  of  the  inconstancy  and  caprice  of  human 
nature,  it  was  necessary,  it  should  be  binding  and  continue  through  life.  No  doubt  there 
are  a variety  of  cases  in  which,  from  being  entered  into  rashly,  or  from  disparity  of  age, 
temper  or  condition,  the  marriage  tie  may  be  a fetter  of  iron  that  enters  into  the  very  soul. 
But  these  are  rare  instances ; and  as  every  thing  has  its  use,  unhappy  marriages  afford  a 
useful  and  solemn  warning  if  people  will  but  receive  it.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  an 
eminent  female  writer  that,  “ Love  is  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man,  but  an  epitome  of  the  life 
of  woman.”  When  a female  is  united  in  marriage  with  the  object  of  her  affection,  she  never 
for  a moment  contemplates  the  possibility  that  the  love  on  his  part  will  grow  cold:  such  a 
suspicion  has  no  place  in  her  confiding  nature  : taking  sweet  counsel  of  her  own  faithful  and 
gentle  heart,  she  feels  an  assurance  that  it  never  will.  Marriage  is  to  her,  no  frightful  arid 
tyrannic  tie;  if  life  were  twice  as  long  and  twice  as  .trying  as  it  really  is,  she  would,  in  her 
unbounded  confidence,  enter  into  matrimonial  engagements  with  equal  frankness.  She 
generously  resigns  her  father’s  honored  name,  and  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of  her  cheerful 
youth,  to  take  upon  her,  duties,  cares,  sorrows,  and,  probably,  sufferings  that  nothing  but 
a love  that  is  “ long  suffering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,’’  could  enable  her  to  perform 
and  endure,  with  anything  like  cheerfulness  and  contentment;  yet  every  trial  does  but 
bring  the  loving  and  untiring  devotedness  of  her  nature  into  fuller  exercise,  as  fragrant 
herbs,  when  bruised,  yield  their  sweetest  odours.  And  after  years  have  flown,  and  the  stern 
realities  of  life  have  displaced  the  ideal  of  her  fond  imagination,  she  may  become  saddened 
by  disappointment,  worn  by  sorrow,  or  soured  by  neglect;  yet  her  love,  if  she  have  a true 
woman’s  heart,  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  True  as  this  is,  where  love  exists,  and 
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beautiful  as  such  sweet  examples  aie,  there  are  yet  instances  of  nobler  endurance  and  loftier 
fortitude  which  women  often  practice.  I allude  to  the  case  where  a female  may,  from  rash* 
ness  or  misconception  of  character,  unite  herself  with  one  who  does  not  improve  upon 
acquaintance;  one  whose  disposition,  as  time  reveals  it,  is  opposed  to  hers;  one  whose 
temper  may  be  unlovely,  and,  in  consequence,  unloveable:  this  is  a case  of  severe  tiial, 
difficulty,  and  danger;  but  if  an  estimable  woman  of  firm  mind  and  pure  principles  happen 
to  be  so  unfortunately  situated,  she  instantly  sets  a watch  upon  that  fearful  and  treacherous 
thing,  the  heart.  She  schools  her  temper  to  “bear  and  forbear;”  and  a9  the  character  of 
women  in  the  abstract  is  essentially  free  from  se’fishness,  she  seeks  to  win  her  husband  from 
evil,  by  the  meek  teachings  of  example  and  unfailing  kindness:  from  a high  and  pure  sense 
of  duty  she  does  this,  however  weak  or  wicked  she  may  discover  him  to  be,  however  unworthy 
of  her.  She  sees  her  own  path  clear  to  be  faithful  unto  death,”  and  nerves  her  soul  to 
endurance,  though  unsustained  by  sympathy  and  uncheered  by  hope.  Her  duty,  as  a wife, 
is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  merit  of  her  husband.  No  ; it  is  the  same  whether  he  be  evil  or 
good;  if  the  former,  so  much  the  higher  her  virtue,  if  she  performs  her  part  unswervingly  ; 
and  this  course,  however  difficult  or  painful,  brings  its  own  reward;  the  consciousness  of 
duty  well  fulfilled  in  trying  circumstances  is,  perhaps,  the  most  consoling  solace  acheived 
by  viitue.  And  as  our  sympathies  are  always  roused  towards  those  to  whom  we  have  shown 
kindness,  it  is  ten  chanches  to  one,  that  the  wife  who  performs  her  duty,  merely  as 
a duty,  for  a time,  perseveres  in  it  till  it  becomes  a pleasure  and  a reward,  and,  perhaps,  is 
the  delightful  means  of  weaning  from  error,  the  husband  she  has  so  submitted  to;  for  it  is 
hardly  in  human  nature  for  a man  to  witness,  year  after  year,  such  an  example  of  lofty  prin- 
ciple, and  not  be  purified  and  reclaimed  by  it,  and  this  proves  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  marriage  tie.  Women  are,  naturally,  more  affectionate  and  more  constant 
than  men:  history  and  experience  prove  it : they  would  not  wish — nay,  they  would  be  insulted 
by  any  plan  that  should  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  of  being  less  faithful  and  endur- 
ing. It  is  their  glory  and  their  honour  to  be  pure  and  true  in  duty  and  in  love,  consequently 
the  plan  devised  by  men!  to  make  marriage  a mere  matter  of  passion,  a tie  to  be  dissolved 
when  that  passion  ceases,  is  a gross  insult  to  women,  the  sensuality  of  which  is  only  equalled 
by  its  selfishness — an  insult  the  more  intolerable,  when  we  remember  these  principles  are 
brought  forward  under  the  specious  pretext  of  securing  a greater  degree  of  liberty  to 
women — a liberty  undesired — a liberty  scorned — a liberty,  which  those  who  profess  to 
bestow  it,  well  know,  would  never  be  acted  on  by  any  estimable  woman ; even  supposing 
such  a person,  unfortunately,  imbued  with  social  principles:  for  the  instincts  of  her  very 
nature  impel  her  to  fidelity.  The  love  that  unites  her  to  the  object  of  her  choice  is  a 
sentiment — not  a passion  : the  distinction  between  the  two  is  very  marked;  for  while  mere 
passion  destroys  itself  by  its  own  ardour,  as  a fierce  fire  soon  subsides;  sentiment  quickens 
its  calm  current  as  it  flows,  as  “ streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.” 

Men  are  therefore  perfectly  safe  in  this  plan  of  their  devising;  safe  in  the  selfishness  of 
it;  and  safe  in  the  sensuality  of  it  also.  There  is  no  fear  in  this  case,  and  they  know  it g 
that  their  weapons  will  be  used  against  themselves.  This  plan  affords  them  an  opportunity 
of  winning  the  tenderest  affections  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable — affections  that  life 
is  infinitely  too  short  to  exhaustin  the  female  heart ; and  then  after  the  novelty  has  ceased  to 
charm,  these  philosophical  male  champions  for  the  liberties  of  woman,  suddenly  discover  that 
they  can  no  longer  sympathise  (this  is  their  cant  term,)  with  their  partners  ; and  therefore 
they  could  not  possibly  be  guilty  of  the  wickedness  and  immorality  of  living  any  longer  with 
them.  It  is  no  sin,  according  to  this  new  moral  creed,  to  break  a female’s  heart,  and  insult 
her  mind,  by  dissertion  , but, oh!  the  horrid  enormity  of  living  with  her  after  having  ceased  to 
sympathise  with  her  ! Oh,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  philosopher’s  exceedingly  moral 
and  convenient  sympathies  are  aroused  by  some  new  face,  and  the  slender  thread  is  snapped ; 
meanwhile  the  victim  who  has  been  so  miserably  duped  is  left  to  bear,  as  best  she  may, 
the  desertion  ; happy  if  she  is  spared  the  indignity  of  being  reminded  of  her  liberty  ! To 
do  what  ? To  choose  another  ? Perish  the  base  thought ! never  for  a moment  does  it  enter 
the  mind  of  a woman  who  has  ever  possessed  either  real  love,  or  real  self-respect.  Imagine  such, 
a state  of  things  as  must  ensue,  the  new  wife  living  in  community  with  the  deserted  one.  Oh 
sensible  people  of  England,  the  blessings  of  community!  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  this 
charming  “ practice  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.”  Can  you 
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for  a moment  yield  your  attention  to  any  plan  so  specious,  so  vile,  and,  withal,  so  utterly 
selfish. 

r In  order  that  no  obstacle  may  exist  in  carrying  out  this  delectable  marriage  plan,  from 
the  claims  of  children,  these  latter  are  to  become  the  property  and  care  of  the  Community; 
thus  the  sacred  tie,  “that  nature  knit  at  birth,”  which  affection  rejoices  in,  reason  recogizes, 
and  religion  hallows,  is  torn  asunder  to  make  way  for  a free  range  of  sensuality.  And  here 
again  these  liberal  deep  thinking  philosophers, — these  profound  adepts  in  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature, — these  new  moralists,  have  the  advantage  of  women  : a father  may  forget  his 
child, — such  a thing  is  not  without  precedent, — and  if  he  be  capable  of  yielding  it  up  to  the 
care  of  others,  systematically  sacrificing  it  at  the  shrine  of  selfishness,  it  is  more  than  probable 
lie  will  forget  his  offspring.  But  will  a woman  do  so  ? Can  she  destroy  the  fine  sensibilities 
that  God  and  nature  have  implanted  in  her  bosom?  “The  weeping  blood  in  woman’s  heart” 
utters  an  indignant  no  ! to  the  question.  She  may  bebewildered  by  sophistry,  her  sense  of  right 
may  be  perplexed  by  the  dogmas  of  modern  philosophy,  but  bar  heart,  if  she  possess  one,  beats 
true  to  those  tender  charges  she  has  perilled  her  life  to  give  existence  to,  and  nurtured  in 
their  helplessness  at  her  bosom.  Bitter  indeed  must  be  the  feelings  of  a mother,  when  she 
finds  that  her  children  can  as  easily  be  forgotten  as  herself.  That  by  permitting  herself  to  be 
lured  into  a connexion  that  depended  on  the  mere  will  of  an  individual  to  annul,  she  had  also 
entailed  her  sorrows  on  the  innocent.  For  if  a man  really  loved  his  children,  they  would 
form  some  tie  to  bind  him  to  their  mother.  But,  no ; in  social  communities  the  parental  tie  is 
purposely  slackened,  as  if  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a permanent  union  on  their  system. 

A lady,  at  that  time,  named  Reynolds,*  who  has  an  unenviable  notoriety  as  a public 
lecturer  among  these  people,  addressed  a letter  to  Robert  Owen  on  the  subject  of  “ The  per- 
manency of  the  Marriage  Tie  on  the  Rational  or  Social  System.”  This  letter  the  great  “ social 
father”  forwarded  to  “ The  New  Moral  World”  for  publication,  about  May,  in  the  past 
year,  (I  quote  in  this  instance  from  memory,)  thinking  as  he  expressed  it,  “ that  persons 
would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  an  enlightened  and  amiable  young  woman  on  this  subject.” 
The  moral  potentate  in^question  was  certainly  correct  in  producing,  as  a novelty,  the  letter 
of  Miss  Reynolds;  it  was,  certainly,  “ a curiosity  of  literature,”  from  the  pen  of  an  amiable 
woman!  Among  the  many  peculiarities  which  struck  an  impartial  reader  on  perusing  the 
letter  in  question,  the  first  was,  the  title, — On  the  Durability  or  Permanency  of  Marriage  on 
this  new  System.  This  deserves  comment.  No  woman,  be  her  opinions  what  they  may, 
could  venture  to  address  society,  in  so  one  sided  a manner,  on  such  a subject,  unless  she  had 
first  deceived  herself;  therefore  we  perceive  this  lady  imagines  that  marriage  dissoluble  at 
the  will  of  the  parties,  singly  or  conjointlyf  would,  in  reality,  be  durable.  The  inference 
is  plain ; if  she  thought  otherwise,  she  could  not  defend  the  system.  She  perceives  all  the 
dreadful  misery  that  would  ensue  if  otherwise  than  permanent,  and  therefore  “jumps  to  a 
conclusion,”  that  people  would  be  as  faithful  under  this  New  Moral  System,  as  in  that  on 
which  society  has  stamped  its  broad  seal  of  approbation.  If  such  a result  were  really  to  be 
anticipated,  what  need  of  any  change?  If  a permanent  union  be  desireable,  why  provide  a 
means  of  rendering  it  easily  dissolved  ? At  the  time  this  letter  was  published,  another 
circumstance  struck  the  reader.  The  fair  philosopher  was  then  unmarried,  consequently 
was  a mere  theorist ; the  marriage  state,  with  its  responsibilities,  its  cares,  its  trials,  and  its 
enjoyments,  was  to  heran  unsolved  problem.  Certainly  we  must  confess  her  confidence,  in  pro- 
nouncing so  determinately  on  the  subject,  was  the  more  wonderful,  though  of  course  the  credit 
due  to  her  statement  was  about  such,  as  we  should  accord  to  a person  who  gives  us  a very  flou- 
rishing and  graphic  description  of  a country  he  never  visited.  We  all  know  what  “ faultless 
monsters”  batchelors’  wives  and  old  maid’s  children  are,  and  how  awfully  experience  upsets 
such  theorists.  If  this  lady’s  letter  was  any  thing  more  than  a mere  jeu  d'  esprit,  which  I 
doubt,  if  it  was  really  seriously  meant,  it  was  liable  to  some  very  grave  objections,  which  I will 
fairly  state  in  the  spirit  recommended  by  the  Scottish  Bard : — 

“ Then  gently  scan  your  brother  men, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman.” 

* Since  known  as  Mrs.  Chapplesmith. 

t This  is  permitted*  After  three  months  notice,  the  marriage  is  to^be  dissolved,  whether  both  parties 
or  only  one  consent, J 
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1 1 >s  something  painful  ami  startling  t<>  perceive  a woman  taking  p;-.r  1 against  her  own  sex; 
an-!  this  the  female  in  quesfon  did,  it  may  unintentionally,  in  her  I.  tier  ; lor  in  speaking 
of  the  hardship  of  the  mariiage  tie,  auu  the  misery  it  produces,  she  relates  a case  from  real 
life.  Not  as  the  reader  will  suppose,  a statement  of  the  sufferings  of  one  of  her  own  sex, 
who  all  the  world  know  have  their  endurance  and  tenderness  sometimes  sadly  taxed  No'- 
She  instances  a man,  who.  poor  fellow!  was  a mixture  of  the  fool  and  the  philosopher,  (not 
an  uncommon  case,)  with  all  the  weakness  of  the  one  character,  and  all  the  assumption  of  the 
other.  This  individual  is  represented  as  the  victim  of  his  wife,  w ho,  of  course,  is  ignorant, 
unfeeling,  and  unprincipled,  actually  rearing  this  estimable  man’s  children  to  hate  him. 
This,  certainly,  i(  a fact,  and  1 do  not  impugn  the  writer’s  veracity,  is  a singular  and  isolated 
case,  and  as  such  cannot  deserve  the  general  inference  drawn  from  it.  And  it  appears 
unwomanly  and  uncharitable  for  a female  to  sympathise  with,  and  drag  to  light,  a man’s 
matrimonial  grievances,  when  if  inclined  to  the  melting  mood,  overflowing  with  the  milk  of 
human  kiuduess,  she  might  turn  lie r attention  to  her  own  sex,  and  ihere  tind  at  least  twice 
as  many  women  suffering  from  bad  husbands  as  men  from  bad  wives. 

Another  singular  opinion  of  this  lady,  expressed  in  the  same  letter  is,  that  if  marriage 
depended  for  its  permanency  on  the  will  of  an  individual,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of 
ii  duciug  persons  to  be  more  studious  of  pleasing  each  other.  And  this  is  the  boasted  liberty 
ol  the  system  ! An  individual  must  be  urn'er  the  absolute  necessity  of  pleasing  under  fear 
of  dismissal,  like  a domestic  servant,  or  rather  like  a licentious  hired  minion  This,  in 
effect,  would  make  fear  predominate  over  love;  people  would  not  seek  to  please  “ by  love’s 
own  sweet  constraint, ’’  but  by  fear’s  stern  compulsion;  not  lo  mention  the  suspicion  that 
Would  inevitably  be  engendered— the  tantalizing  doubt  that  every  kind  and  affectionate  office 
w.s  performed  under  the  dread  of  creating  such  a displeasure  as  should  lead  to  separation. 
What  miserable  slavery!  More  particularly  to  the  timid,  the  gentle,  and  the  affectionate. 

It.  a public  lecture  delivered  by  this  lady,  in  May  last,  at  the  opening  of  a Social  Insti- 
Stution,  she  quoted  Milton  as  being  favourable  to  a system  of  divorce,  s milar  iri  effect  to  the 
easily  untied  marriage  of  the  Socialist.  The  reason  of  this  was  obvious.  This  part  of  their 
d>  ctrine  was  more  unpopular  than  any  other;  more  strikingly  lepugnant  to  delicacy  and  to 
common  sense,  and  it  was  essential  that  they  should  seek  for  a great  name  in  the  religious 
and  literary  world  to  lighten  or  share  Mr.  Owen's  responsibility  : and  Milton  was  hunted 
rut.  Transcendently  great  as  th'S  man  was  in  his  threefold  character  of  Christian,  Poet, 
ai  d Statesman,  some  slight  shadows  were  permitted  to  veil  the  brightness  of  his  mind,  which 
else  would  have  shone  with  too  divine  a lustre  for  feeble  human  nature.  It  is  well  known 
that  Milton  was  unhappy  in  his  first  marriage,  and  therefore  he,  perhaps,  feeling  his  affliction 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a poet,  and  the  disappointment  of  a man,  permitted  his  mind  some 
laiitude  of  philosophical  disquisition  on  marriage.  It  is  no  unfair  inferance  to  assume,  that 
had  Milton  been  happy  in  bis  alliances,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  his  work  on  Divorce; 
he  was  an  interested  peison,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  on  this,  to  him,  painful  topic,  a 
dispassionate  reasoner;  but  when  age  had  strengthened  his  judgment,  by  the  teachingsof 
of  experience,  how  nobly  did  he  retrieve  his  error,  .u  bis  admirable  eulogy  on  the  Institution 
of  Marriage  in  his  most  perfect  work,  and  that  on  which  his  fame  rests:— 

“ Hail ! wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise  of  all  things  common  else. 

By  thee  adultrous  lust  was  driven  from  men 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range;  by  thee 
Pounded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
delations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  fiist  were  known. 

Tar  be  it,  that  I should  write  thee  sin  or  blame, 

Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  peace, 

Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 

W hose  bed  is  unciefiled  and  chaste  pronounced.” 

This  is  tolerably  conclusive  as  to  Milton's  latest  and  most  carefully  considered  view  of 
wedlock.  \\  ith  reference  to  the  cut  ject  in  question,  and  to  Milton  incidentally  one  of  the 
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most  eminent  writers  and  soundest  thinkers  of  the  present  day,  William  Howitt  has  thus 
xpres*ed  his  opr  ion.* 

“ Few,  we  believe,  will  avail  themselves  of  his  arguments,  ( Milton's),  to  lie  or  hate;  but 
we  know  that  a certain  class  of  highly  talented  and  highl  intellectual  p ople  in  the  present 
da'. , aie  strong  advocates  for  the  doctrines  of  his  famous  book  “ Tetraehordon.  * They 
would  have  the  facility  of  divorce  extended  to  all  sorts  of  incongruities  of  temper,  or 
condition;  and  that  on  the  fond  plea  of  asserting  the  rights  and  equnl  privileges  of  women. 
Now  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  one  scheme  more  ingenious  than  another  could  be 
devised  to  make  women  the  slaves  and  victims  of  every  designing  scoundrel,  and  unprincipled 
wretch,  it  would  be  that  of  allowing  divorces  for  any  disagreement  that  might  arise  from 
temper,  selfishness,  or  plea  of  disparity  of  any  kind.  The  law  in  this  case  is  framed,  as  all 
good  laws  must  be,  for  the  binding  of  the  ba  t and  the  security  of  the  feeble;  and  it  requites 
ro  great  sagacity  to  forsee  what  would  be  tile  consequence  if  every  designing  or  gross 
knave  might  look  about  him  in  the  ranks  of  female  beauty,  win  where  he  could,  and  leave 
when  he  pleased. 

“ The  experiment  made  by  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  the  first  great  advocate  in  modern  times 
for  this  species  rf  liber  y,  might,  one  would  think,  s and  as  an  everlasting  warning  on  the 
? object.  It  led  her  to  ihe  lowest  depths  of  misery;  and,  in  f-ict,  to  fluig  herself  from 
London  Bridge  into  the  Thames.  But,  s iy  the  zealous  champioi  s for  this  conjugal  liberty, 
must  then  people  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their  whole  lives  to  a scruple  ? The  few  must 
suffer  the  consequence  of  their  own  folly  or  deception,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many.  Knowing 
i he  inviolability  of  the  marriage  bond,  people  must  look  well  before  they  I-  ap,  and  then  take 
• ons.  quences.  Let  on’y  the  law  sanction  d vorce  on  any  ground  of  temper  or  taste,  and  not 
only  wili  the  consequences  before  stated  arise  ; but  thousands  of  good  husbands  and  good 
wives,  tempted  by  the  very  opportunity  for  change,  novelty,  and  license,  would  become 
restless,  and  wretched,  and  ciiminal.  But  it  matters  not  arguing  on  consequences  ; the  only 
« uestion  for  us  is,  what  is  the  Chris'iai  law? — and  no  law  is  perhaps  so  clearly  and 
eremptorily  expressed  ny  Christ : — 

“ Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts , suffered  y-  u to  put  away  your  wives  ; but 
from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  And  1 say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife, 
except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth  adultery  ; and  whoso 
marri  th  her  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adultery.”  (St.  Mathew  xix. — 8.  9). 

N<»w  t is  a most  singular  circumstance  that  Milton  should  fly  from  this  positive  ltwof 
Christ,  to  sanction  his  pei sonal  wishes,  unto  that  very  law  which  Christ  declared  was  given  to 
the  Jews  foi  “ ihe  hardness  of  their  hearts .’ 

During  th**  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  world  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  what 
effect  on  society  would  be  produced,  by  loosening  the  marriage  tie.  In  France,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  revolution,  marriage  was  ab  dished.  Wh.it  were  the  scenes  that  followed?  The 
page  of  history,  with  its  fearful  and  revolting  record  of  bloodshed,  anarchy,  and  infidelity,  ran 
he-t  answer  the  question.  O e thing  i-  triumphantly  proved  by  the  expetience  of  that 
.frightful  time — that  where  Divine  revelation  is  rejected,  and  men  set  up  in  its  stead  the 
whims  of  their  own  migrations,  and  the  mutable  ami  conflicting  dogmas  of  their  own  mind, 
calling  them  rea>on,  nature,  or  philosophy,  human  laws  soon  meet  with  no  more  respect 
’ban  Divine  authority  : all  are  subverted,  and  a chaos  of  crime  and  enormity  ensues  that 
the  well  regulated  mind  cannot  dwell  on,  without  sentiments  of  grief  and  shame. 

Shall  the  convincing  teachings  of  experience,  the  stern  lessons  of  history,  fail  to  warn 
us  on  this  subject  ? Forbid  it  every  British  heart  ! 

As  I have  alluded  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  a female  professor  of  this  specious 
doctiine  of  “Socialism.”  I will  now  select  from  the  works  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
emale  writers  of  tie  last  century  ;f  (herself  a wife  and  mother,  and  exemplary  in  both 
characters)  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  The  following  beautiful  lines  replete  with  feminine 
gracefulness  warm  feeling,  and  righteous  indignation,  were  ca"ed  forth  by  the  abolition  of 
marriage  in  France  as  before  alluded  to. 

* See  William  Howitt's  “ Principles  of  Morality  of  the  people  called  Quakers,”  in  the  Sixth  Volume 
cfTait’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

t Mrs  Cewley. 
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w 0 Marriage!  powerful  charm,  gift  all  divine. 

Sent  from  the  skies,  o’er  life’s  sad  waste  to  shine; 

What  splendours  from  thy  bright  tiara  spring, 

What  graces  to  thy  sober  footsteps  cling! 

Vengeance  will  surely  blast  che  idiot  land, 

Which  drags  the  sceptre  from  thy  hallow’d  hand. 

Which  dares  to  trample  on  thy  hallow'd  rites, 

And  nuptial  perfidy  unawed  invites. 

The  weeping  worid  to  that  its  solace  owes, 

From  thee  derives  its  truest,  best  repose.” 

In  conclusion,  my  respected  countrymen,  I do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  present 
condition  of  men  requires  no  amendment — by  no  means.  The  sacred  work  of  human  improve- 
ment, conducted  with  a due  appreciation  of  man’s  spiritual  aspirations.  Ins  menial  capabilities 
and  his  social  sympathies,  ought  to  ini.  rest » very  philanthropic  mind.  But  before  we  f.».l  >w 
the  vain  sophists,  who,  with  chur-cteristicei>otism,  as  ei  t that  all  mankind  but  them-elves  and 
their  teacher  are  wrong;  who,  with  principles  that  a generation  have  passed  away  since  they 
were  first  agitated,  have  yet  done  nothii  g,  or,  rather  worse  than  nothing,  and  j et  have  tli  • 
bar  ihood  to  assert,  that  the  peculiarly  unsuccessful  experimentalist — Owen,*  is  the  only 
person  that  ever  propounded  truth,  (while  it  is  worthy  o1  remark,  his  whole  sj  stem  is  a 
clumsy  plagiary  from  Godwin’s  theories  in  his  “ Political  Justice.’*)  That  he  is,  m fact, 
the  philosophical  “ Sir  Oracle,”  and  his  misguided  followers  cry,  *•  when  he  speaks,  let  no 
dog  bark  ’ Before  yielding  attention,  still  less  credence  to  such  wild  and  impracticable 
theor  sts,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine,  individually,  w ether  we  b ive  pursued  in  cur  persona 
and  relative  duties  the  great  principles  of  Christianity?  Whether  we  have  exercised  a 
vigilant  and  constant  sell  denial  for  th«  good  o’  others?  Whether  in  our  business  transac- 
tions we  have  rendered  unto  Cacser  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s?  Whethei  in  our  ardent 
longings  for  incieased  moral  r formation  we  have  always  remembeied,  that  reformation  is 
most  effectual  when  it  commences  with  self,  and  is  the  result  of  combined  “ self  culture,” 
an  I humble  reliance  on  the  will  of  God  ? If  on  strict  * lamination  we  cannot  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  th  • humble  and  earnest  advice  of,  certainly,  a weak,  but, 
nevertheless,  sincere  woman;  (and,  thank  Heaven!  no  philosopher,)  that  we  each  and 
all  endeavour  to  be  as  good  as  we  can  be,  on  the  system  laid  town  by  the  divine  Redeemer, 
which  i3  above  all  comparison,  and  beyond  all  praise. 


*t  The  ■allowing'  is  a paragraph  from"  Owen’s  Manifesto"  recently  published 
“ An.!  now  for  my  presentation  io  Her  Majesty.  May  I ask,  who  was  the  party  m 
occas|on  ? The  man  of  neary  seventy  years,  who  had  sp-nt  more  than  hall  a cent 


most  honoured  on  this 
lury  in  collecting  r .re 


„ ...  , , , . . J ■ J J in  muitr  mail  i.a  u a tea  i ury  in  C>  1 1 ec  liner  r .re 

<•  ■s<u0.'"--80  f ? that  appiy  it  i<>r  the  nenefit  of  his  suffering  lellow  creatures,  and  who,  that  he 

might  effect  tuiure  import  u.t  objects  for  the  ignorant  and  degraded  race  of  man,  submitted  to  co-  er 


limseif  with 
in  ex 


(if  with  a mou key-1  ike  dress  and  bend  ihe  knee  to  a young  female  -amiable  no  doubt,  but  vet 
eriei.ced  — or  ihe  nvnister  who  introduced  him  to  undergo  this  necessary  form  of  etiquette,  and 


.,  . , — — ......  ...  Vina  iictca'iuv  lomi  oi  etiquette. 

afterwards,  in  a soeech  contain  ng  much  real  nonsense,  >hn„k  from  <1.  fending  Unit  act  ol  his 
act  v\  t.ich  v»  ill,  perhaps,  yet  prove  to  have  been  ihe  best 


nil  most  impoitaut  act  of  his  administrate)  i 

M i "•  y *«  » ,mm  age  oenc  u«  Knee,  i deem  it  no  honor  to  be  presented  to  a.iy  human 

being,  named  and  educ  ne  t irrationally  as  all  have  been  ’’  * 

Ho  much  lor  the  consistency  disp  ayed  by  this  collet  tor  of  rove  wisdom  " What  but  meanness  and 
ay,  oensy  can  any  one  perceive  in  his  conduct  on  ihe  occasion  of  his  presentation  to  Her  Majesty?  If  t e 
eeioed  the  introduction  no  honor  why  dress  like  a monkey,  uncover  the  hoary  head,  and  bend  the  knee 
[*??,* ° fer T* * -ft*  hn  C&lls,irrational  and  ,,,exPerien.  ed  ? Contrast  the  conduct  of  this  champ  on 

T ?*.p  ?a ,eT.a llty  Wlt 11  • ha lex  hibitect  by  the  pure  minded  cha  ..pious  of  Christian  . quality— the 
' , h;h0  ne,lhei  bend  ihe  knee  or  bow  the  head  to  royalty,  and  whose  scruples  deserve  and  obtain 

espect,  because  we  perceive  their  sincerity  by  their  consistancy. 
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TWELVE  LECTURES  at  Weigh  House,  on  the  Vindication  of  the  Bible.  Stitched, 
cloth,  1«, 

NINE  LECTURES  at  Orange  Street,  on  the  influence  of  Religion  on  Mankind. 
TWELVE  LECTURES  on  Important  Subjects,  delivered  at  Hoxion  Academy  Cha 
1839.  St'tched,  2s. 

TWELVE  DISCOURSES  by  the  Rev.  S.  Robins,  at  the  St.  Sivithin’s  early  Morn 
Services,  1838.  Price  2d.  each;  or,  bound  in  one  Vo!.,  cloth,  2s.  6<l. 

THE  WESLEYAN  PULPIT.  Published  in  Numbers,  price  3d.,  and  in  parts,  price 
containing  accurately  leporled  Sermons  Lv  sonic  of  the  most  talented  Ministeis  in 
connection.  Vol.  I.,  bound  in  cloth,  7s.,  containing  Forty  Sermons, 
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T.  Harjette,  Printer,  CraVen  Buildings,  Drury  Lane,  Strand. 
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